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CHAPTER XVI. 
NEW FIELDS. 


The next month was too busy to allow a sin- 
gle “missionary evening,”—though in one 
sense all evenings were missionary evenings 
now. Ida’s ideas in regard to her qualifica- 
tions were far more humble than those of her 
friends. It sometimes seemed that it would 
take one lifetime to fit her to even begin the 
work of a missionary. Studies that she had 
rejected or neglected as useless, now seémed 
important. Everything seemed important, 
indeed. She was thankful that she was young 
yet, that life, for the most part, lay before 
her. One year she resolved to give to study. 
And in order to do this, she must leave home 
at once. 

So for four weeks Mrs. Bancroft and Ida 
and the sewing machine held long councils. 
Katie was as enthusiastic as if she had been 
going herself, and counted it a special privi- 
lege when, in the intervals of work for the 
children, and Grandpa Sears, and the family, 
she could gain an hour to sew for Ida. Wal- 
ter never joined these family councils; he 
was not often in the sewing room; but some- 
how, if there was a trunk-lock to be repair- 
ed, or the sewing-machine was refractory, or 
purchases were to be made a mile duwn 
town, he was always on hand. 

Grandpa Sears was interested in every- 
thing, even to ruffles and tatting; yet the 
children sometimes found him looking down 
into the depths of the unpacked trunk in asi- 
lent, meditative way, perhaps thinking of 
threescore others who had as hopefully pre- 


pared for the mission work since his remem- 
brance, and had been called up higher. 

Charlie spent his daytimes at school and 
his evenings with Clarence. He ‘hated 
packing and getting ready to go off, always; 
but this was the pokiest packing he ever 
knew.” 

But all was done at last. They had gath- 
ered at the depot, watched the last steam- 
puff of the cars that carried Ida away float 
off among the hills, and realized that, except — 
for two short vacations, they could claim her 
no longer. Then, when night gathered 
around them, they were glad to meet again 
in the sitting-room and listen to Mrs. Ban- 
croft. 

The Burman Emperor was Lord of Land 
and Water no longer; his last inch of sea- 
coast had been taken. Rangoon, witness to 
the torture of so many British subjects, was 
itself British territory. Bassein, the home of 
Karen heroes and martyrs, into which Abbott 
had cast so many longing glances, and from 
which he had received so many hundreds to 
study, to be baptized,—often, to die,—now 
lay open to the reapers. And farther north 
lay other regions, which might be inhabited 
by owls or nats, for aught any white man 
could tell. 

From the borders of one of these darker 
regions, a voice had come three years before 
the war. Sau Dumoo, a Karen living in 
Toungoo, had wandered down to Tavoy, 
There he became converted, entered the The- 
ological school, and now was eager to go 
back and teach his countrymen. He impart- 
ed something of his eagerness to Sau Quala; 
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and, at the meeting of the Association in 
1852, they together presented a request for 
leave to go as missionaries to Toungoo. 
There was a difficulty. The churches about 
Mergui looked upon Sau Quala as a father, 
and claimed the rights of children. They 
had heard of his intention, and wrote thus to 
the Association. 

‘Teachers and brethren assembled at New- 
ville. Suffer us in our weakness a word, 
while we offer a petition in regard to our 
brother and teacher Quala. For our dear 
brother according to his own desire, under 
the consent of the teachers, is about to go to 
a distant country, never more to return and 
dwell among us. But we do not consent that 
he should thus go. For among our people 
there is yet no man who understands the 
Holy Scriptures like this man. Besides, 
there is no other man in this province upon 
whom hands have been laid. We are yet an 
imperfect people. We do but imperfectly. 
We cannot plan, we cannot accomplish, by 
ourselves. We do not yet understand our- 
selves. During the past year, moreover, the 
unconverted have seemed to be generally 
shaken. They also are opposed to our broth- 
‘er’s leaving us. For these reasons we are 
anxious that Teacher Quala should remain 
and help us. Beloved teachers, have com- 
passion upon us, we pray, and do not give 
Teacher Quala permission to leave us.” 

This petition was signed by every one of the 
assistants south of Tavoy, and by their 
churches. What was to be done? No oth- 
er was so well fitted for Toungoo, or se much 
needed at home, as Sau Quala. ‘We looked 
at the subject carefully,” writes Mr. Thomas, 
‘**we spoke; we wept; we prayed; and all, 
—the very men who had signed the adverse 
memorial, arose with tears and voted to ap- 
prove his going !” 

Sickness and war, still raging in Toungoo, 
delayed his going for a year. In September, 
1853, Dr. and Mrs. Mason went there. 

**I consider it a fixed fact that you cannot 
goto Toungoo. No amount of preparation 
would take you there alive,” were the en- 
couraging words of a letter received by Dr. 
Mason the day of his appointment to that 
field. The war was over, but bands of da- 
coits, a class of robbers who are by turns pet- 
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ted, tolerated, or cut in pieces, according to 
the interest of the Burman king, infested riy- 
er and country. 

Nineteen days’ travel through regions brist- 
ling with reports of men murdered and vil- 
lages robbed, brought the Masons within the 
walls of Toungoo city. It was mainly Bur- 
man; but around it were Khyens and Shans, 
and Karens ofevery sort. Here were Sgaus, 
like their kinsmen in Tavoy, repeating tradi- 
tions of God’s book, and waiting the coming 
of the white foreigners ; Pwos, more reserved 
and more Buddhistic ; Karennees or Red Ka- 
rens, named from the color of their garments, 
a new tribe, wholly distinct from both Sgaus 
and Pwos; the pantwearing Bghais, from 
whom even Burman avarice had never col- 
lected taxes, fur the reason that no Burman, 
entering their villages ever came out alive, 
supporting themselves by kidnapping; the 
Taubya, or dog-eating Karens, named from 
their diet, diminutive in size and mind; the 
gentler frock-wearing Bghais; the Pakus; 
and, closely allied to or included in these, in- 
numerable smaller vlans, some of them al- 
most own cousins and separated not halfa 
day’s journey from each other, yet wholly un- 
able to understand each other, —so rapidly 
does language run wild, when not tram- 
melled by books. 

Dr. Mason had already been ordered to 
America by his physician, when he started 
for Toungoo. He could delay no longer. 
In December, Sau Quala came; in January, 
1854, Dr. and Mrs. Mason left. 

And new Sau Quala was left, aided only 
by a handful of unordained assistants, te 
plant and cultivate the Toungoo mission. 
Almost immediately, many of the Karens 
were clamorous for teachers. He stationed 
Shapau at Hteedu, a Bghai village. 

‘Let us have a teacher,’ said the people of 
Theghadeu, as they came with presents of 
salt and eggs to Sau Quala. 

‘But I have but one, and I wish to leave 
him at Hteedu. Send some from your vil- 
lage to study here, and when they can read, 
you may teach each other,’ said Sau Quala. 

‘But let him come to us. We will become 
Christians, and we will support him better 
than the people of Hteedu.’ 

So they argued for a whole day and night, 
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till Sau Quala said, ‘I will leave teacher Sha- 
pau to sty one month at Hteedu, and then 
another month at Theghadeu, and so on, each 
alternate month. This satisfied them. 

Some of the Pakus were less cordial. 

‘Let one of the teachers come up here,’ said 
the chief of one of their villages, ‘and we 
will make two ar three holes through him 
with our spears, and if he does not die, we 
will believe him and worship his God.’ 

On hearing this, an assistant set out at 
once for their village. 

‘I heard you were going to pierce me with 
your spears,’ he said. ‘I am here now; if 
you wish to pierce, pierce. I trust in God, 
and have come to preach His words. They 
were dumb, listened attentively, and he left 
unharmed. Soon two teachers were sent 
them. 

Sau Quala labored incessantly. He made 
long tours among the mountains, often pros- 
trated by fever, sometimes poisoned by in- 
sects or strange plants, threatened by death 
in almost every form, but having no thought 
of rest while he had strength to work, or of 
discouragement, when there was work to be 
done. -His wife and child were sick, and he 

longed to see them. His father-in-law died, 
but he could not afford a visit home. The 
British Commissioner offered him thirty ru- 
pees per month to act as overseer among the 
Bghais, Pakus and wild Karens. 

‘1 cannot do that,’ he replied. ‘Icannot do 
that at all. Ihave no use whatever for the 
money. There are others to do this thing. 
Employ them. As for me, I will continue in 
the work in which I am engaged.’ 

‘How do you get your support? Why do 
you not want money?’ asked the Commis- 


sioner. ‘We will give you money, and you 
can still be a teacher. Will not this be easy 
for you?’ 


‘No, my lord,’ answered Sau Quala, ‘I eat 
my food with poor people and am content. 
I did not leave my beloved wife and child 
and come to this distant place, to get money 
and eat delicious food; I came to preach the 
gospel to the poor, that they may be saved. 
If I perform the duties of a N’kau (<uperin- 
tendent), these wild Karens will become my 
enemies, 


‘Think upon the subject two or three days 
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before you decide finally,’ said the Commis- 
sioner. 

Sau Quala thought, found two Christian 
headmen to take the place, and, greatly re- 
lieved, went on with his unpaid work as be- 
fore. 

When Dr. Mason returned in 1857, he 
found, in the region which he had left utterly 
dark, two Associations of churches, ninety- 
five preaching stations, and twenty-six hun- 
dred baptized Christians, besides many more 
unbaptized; for Sau Quala never admitted 
any to baptism, till after several distinct ex- 
aminations at distant times. 

Among the Bghais, feuds which had sepa- 
arated their villages farther from each other 
than from America, making it death for a 
resident of one to enter another, melted 
away into friendship. Footpaths were made 
between them. The thirst for arrack gave 
place to the thirst for books. They built 
their own chapels, supported their own 
schools, and gave liberally to the work be- 
yond, Their young men went everywhere, 
preaching ;—for among the Karens, a man no 
more requires a license to preach, than to 
pray,—living upon the poorest fare, some- 
times working as cooleys a part of the time, 
that they might have funds to preach the re- 
mainder. 

‘When I stand on these mountain tops,» 
writes Dr. Mason, ‘and see now two, anon, 
three, and then, five clusters of Christian 
habitations, I feel like the queen of Sheba. 
«The half was not told.” I could not convey 
to a congregation in America an adequate 
conception that would be credited, of the 
magnitude of the work effected. Were the 
Union to become bankrupt, and all the mis- 
sionaries to return home, it would go on with- 
out our aid, as certainly as the dawn increas- 
es to the perfect day.’ 

Mr. Whitaker came from Maulmain afew 
months before Dr. Mason arrived, labored in 
Toungoo, surrounded sometimes by hundreds 
of eager listeners, for two years, and then 
died, rejoicing that God had brought him to 
Burmah, to see what he had seen. 

Among the Bghais, ‘wildest of the wild,’ 
there were, at the close of 1861, nearly two 
thousand members. Mr. Cross, who had 


joined the mission nearly two years before, 
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writes of attending an Association among 
them, more quiet and orderly than any three 
or four days’ camp-meeting in America, and 
well asks, ‘Why was this thousand or more 
of wild Bghais now so sober, so orderly, so 
intent on hearing rebukes of sin, and exhor- 
tations to honesty, justice and holiness? 
The whole number of church members in 
Toungoo was at that time four thousand sev- 
en hundred and thirty-three; but they repre- 
sented a Christian population of twenty thou- 
sand. 

Sau Dumoo, who first interested Sau Qua- 
la in Toungoo, was sowing and reaping at 
once in another field, ‘four days’ travel with 
an elephant,’—at Shwaygyeen. At Shway- 
gyeen Mr. Harris commenced a mission to 
the Karens in 1853. In the first year of the 
mission, five hundred and seventy-seven 
were baptized, tive hundred of them by Sau 
Dumoo, and by 1860, the Shwaygyeen Asso- 
ciation numbered more than twelve hundred 
members. But the station proved sickly. 
Mrs. Harris died very soon after reaching it. 
In 1856, Mr. Harris’ health failed, Mrs. Mi- 
randa Vinton Harris, his second wife, and 
one of the most successful missionaries, died, 
and he left the missin, and in 1858, closed 
his connection with the Union. Mr. Wat- 
rous’ heal.h soon failed, and for six years 
Shwaygyeen was left without a missionary. 
The state of the sheep thus left in the wilder- 
ness is best described by one of their own 
pastors, writing in 1865,— 

‘Beloved brethren of other countries and 
cities, in every place! 

‘I desire to write you a few words about 
the disciples of Christ in Shwaygyeen. To 
every one who may see this letter we would 
say,—bear with us, and pray to God, our 
Lord, for us, for we here in Shwaygyeen 
have no missionary teacher, to instruct, en- 
courage or help us, as they have in other 
places. 

‘We are like orphans, bereft of father and 
mother, left desolate, sleepy and hungry. 
In other words, we are like the wounded and 
fallen, without a physician. The reason of 
sorrow is this. During the year, some have 
apostatized from the living God, and returned 
to the customs of their forefathers. Some 
have become unstable, and are wavering and 
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restless like the waves of the sea. There. 
fore, beloved brethren in every place, bear 
with us, and help us by your prayers. Teach- 
er Cross, of Toungoo, does all he can for us, 
and through him we receive New Testaments 
and hymn books. 

‘During the year 1865, we have been con- 
sulting how to get back our beloved teacher 
Harris from America. We, the disciples of 


. Shwaygyeen, have collected two hundred ru- 


pees toward paying the passage of teacher 
Harris. Therefore, dear brethren and sisters 
in every place, great and small, male and fe- 
male, have pity upon us, pray for us, and as- 
sist us to get back our teacher. 

(Signed) TEACHER Pan Moo.’ 

Of course Mr. Harris was re-appointed, 
and went. 

Henthada, 120 miles above Rangoon, was 
not unlike Toungoo. Here, in 1854, Mr. 
Thomas looked over an apparently unbrok- 
en waste of heathenism, asking, ‘Can any- 
thing turn this mass of mind to the truth? 

Very soon visitors flocked in, inquiring for 
the ‘lost books.’ A few weeks later, Mr. 
Thomas found three who were already Chris- 
tians. They had been baptized ten years be- 
fore by Aupaw, a teacher sent out by Mr. 
Abbott. They took Mr. Thomas to their 
house, showed him their little library, a cate- 
chism, an old, worn hymn book, and a few 
New Testament leaves, and then brought to 
him two other families, eight in all, whom 
they had led to Christ. These eight were 
baptized. There was no house large enough 
to hold even that little church; so they cele- 
brated their first communion under a buffalo- 
shed. Mr. Thomas prayed earnestly that 
little one might become a thousand.’ 
At the close of 1856, his prayer was half an- 
swered ; it had become five hundred. The 
ingathering had not been rapid as in Toung- 
oo, but the foundations had been strongly 
laid. 

Then again the cry for retrenchment ech- 
oed through all the outposts in Burmah. 
Funds from America had failed. There was 
no money to build the house which Mr. 
Thomas must have, in order to live in Hen- 
thada. It was intimated that he might be 
obliged to return to Maulmain. 

‘Tell the disciples of Jesus,’ Mr. Thomas 
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replied, ‘if they cannot afford me $500 to 
build me a house, I must nevertheless remain 
here, though it cost me my life. Yes, I 
would rather occupy a Karen bouse, than 
leave my field of labor. I came to preach 
the gospel to the heathen, and my brethren 
at home promised to support me here. I 
spend my life as I agreed to do, with or with- 
out their support.’ 

The work grew more rapidly now; the de- 
mand for teachers and preachers, was con- 
stant. Mr. Thomas could no longer wait to 
have them educated, but sent them out al- 
most as soon as they could say, ‘Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved,—’ and the gospel news found new 
channels for itself daily. 

Once, as Mr. Thomas was sailing up the 
Irrawadi, toward the place where he planted 
the first little church, he heard strains of mu- 
sic. It was the tune of ‘Happy Land,’ and 
the words were 

‘Yay Shu quai plah pa Shu dai boh,’ 

‘Jesus pardons all our sins.’ 
Strange words, for so wild a place! He 
turned in the direction of the music. A 
young Karen mother was singing the hymn 
as a lulaby. Yes, and all through Hentha- 
da, he knew there were Christian mothers, 
singing their children to sleep with gospel 
hymns. It was no time to leave. 

And there was no retrenchment, nor need 
of any, though the regular supplies almost 
failed ; for God sent especial help. One hun- 
dred rupees came from England ; eleven hun- 
dred from cities in Bengal, whose streets 
were yet red with the blood of the Sepoy 
war; funds came from unknown friends in 
America, and. from British officers in Bur- 
mah, and from the heathen even, and liberal 
offerings from the native Christians. 

In 1855, the Association met at Kinker- 
ton, 


‘I can give you no idea of the intense in- 
terest and excitement of that occasion,’ 


writes Mr. Thomas. ‘When we met, it was 
not after a separation of months, or even a 
year. We met many of these converts, in that 
capacity, for the firsttime. Imagine us, con- 
versing with a company of lovely Christians 
from Binyah or from Inggyee, a little to the 
west and southwest of Donabew, when we 
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were greeted by a wild-appearing group 
from Shau-Lou, far to the northeast of the 
Tharrawadi district, near the borders of 
Toungoo, Then came others, with smiling 
faces and outstretched hands, from Lap-pen- 
gwen, quite among the smaller hills of the 
western mo ntains;’ and then he describes 
others from the northern mountains, and oth- 
ers, yet wilder, from the eastern, and adds, 
“‘No interest felt in the immense congrega- 
tions of the Bassein Association could com- 
pare with the interest felt by us in this small- 
er concourse of Christians, but just gathered 
into the fuld.” 

In 1860, Mr. Thomas received a communi- 
cation from the British Deputy Commission- 
er of Henthada, always kind and liberal, in 
regard to a petition he had received, asking 
exemption from taxation for thirty-four men, 
claiming to be Christian teachers in Hentha- 
da. It greatly puzzled him; for he could not 
imagine there was really any such number of 
bona fide teachers in a mission that had sprung 
up under his own eyes. How many hours 
per day did these men teach? what else did 
they do? who supported them? Mr. Thomas 
assured him that there were more than thirty- 
four Christian teachers in Henthada; that 
these had no other employment; that they 
were supported mainly by Christian Karens 
in the district, but partly by friends in Aimeri- 
ca and British residents in Barmah, among 
whom the Deputy Commissioner of Henthada 
stood the most prominent. 

Three years later, he could report seventy- 
five preachers, anda membership of eighteen 
hundred, — supporting their own schools and 
nearly all their own preachers; and 1866 
brought news of deeper interest and marked 
revivals in many of the churches. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Crawley had been doing 
the slower work of a Burman missionary, 
talking daily to companies of men who would 
gather and listen all day to religious discus- 
sions as to a theatrical exhibition, and gath- 
ering converts one by one. His church now 
numbered forty-seven. 

Rangoon, the oldest mission station, might 
be called a new field, almost as truly as 
Toungoo, or Henthada. OF the early Bur- 
man converts, Ko Thaha, the pastor, remain- 
ed, at the age of cighty-four, and Mah Mee, 
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a woman past eighty, and there were con- 
verts among the Karens for many miles 
around; but as a field of labor, everything 
was changed. 

Pestilence and famine followed in the track 
of war. All through the country, the poor 
little Karen shanties, that never held provis- 
ions for many days in advance, stretched their 
roofs over starving, dying inmates. But one 
day, among some of these perishing ones 
there spread a 1umor that there was rice at 
Teacher Vinton’s. He had bought it at his 
own risk, and was selling it to Karens on 
credit, without security. It seemed too good 
to be believed ; but anything was better than 
lying still and dying; so in companies and 
singly they flocked in, till Teacher Vinton’s 
seemed more like a commissariat than a mis- 
sion-house. At first he sold to Christian Ka- 
rens only; but as the suffering grew greater, 
he asked no questions and kept no account. 

‘You are ruining yourself. These promis- 
es to pay will amount to nothing,’ predict- 
ed his merchant friends. They might well 
say so; he had spent nearly two thousand 
dollars, and the wildest American speculator 
would hardly have offered him as many cents 
for his investment. Yet in time every cent 
was paid, though not fully till years after- 
ward. Long before that, Mr. Vinton had 
gained a better reward. 

‘This teacher saved our lives. His relig- 
ion must be worth having,’ was the comment 
of the heathen; and so, wherever he went 
they flocked around him, sometimes trying to 
worship him, always pointing him out to their 
children as their deliverer. In one year, 
more than seven hundred were baptized. 

At the same time, at the zayats in the city 
companies of eagerly-listening Burmans 
gathered around Mr, Ingalls and Mr. Ste- 
vens, who preached incessantly,—and every 
week there were baptisms. 

Dr. Peck, the Secretary of the Union, and Mr. 
Granger were in Rangoon at the time. They 
had been sent in 1852, as a deputation from 
the Union to its missions; and now, after 
months of hard work, they were permitted, 
just before leaving, to hear young converts 
tell the joys of salvation, though in an un- 
known tongue; to read the same story, writ- 
ten upon their faces in the language that is 
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the same everywhere, and to baptize some of 
them. More were added in this one revival 
than had ever before, in the same length of 
time, been added to a Burman church. 

A year later, Mr. Ingalls found his health 
failing, and was warned to go to America. 

‘I cannot leave,’ was the answer, ‘until 
some brother is ready to come and care for 
these souls, as I have done.’ 

Another year, and the sacrifice was com- 
plete. Mr. Ingalls died on March 14th, 
1856. 

Two weeks later, the old pastor, Ko-Thah- 
a, had joined him in heaven. 

Two years later, the disciples and mission- 
aries gathered around the dying bed of Mr, 
Vinton. Never before had the blows fallen 
so rapidly and heavily. 

A few months later, with Ko En and some 
other native assistants, Mrs. Ingalis was mak- 
ing a twenty-three days’ tour through the 
jungle, doing, in everything except preach- 
ing, the work that her husband had left un- 
finished ; and through the years that follow- 
ed we find her now visiting districts where 
no white woman had ever been seen, and 
talking to groups who crowded around her 
so closely she could hardly breathe ; then, sit- 
ting in the zayat of a Burman priest, to en- 
courage her assistants, who discussed with 
and silenced him; again, visiting feeble 
churches and directing inquirers, rejoicing in 
conversions or mourning over apostates; 
then for awhile making her home alone with 
the natives, in one of those outstations; and 
a few years later, when the church had grown 
to forty-five members, locating herself in a 
little shanty,’ a nest of snakes, scorpions and 
many smaller creatures, and superintending 
the building of a chapel. 

Once she went as far as Bassein. On her 
way there, calling at a small village, she left 
her Burman girls to cook, and Mr. Crawley 
to preach to the priests, while she went into 
an idol-temple to give books to the work- 
men, who were replastering some idols. A 
company collected. 

‘I am the only one to testify for Christ,’ 
Mrs. Ingalls thought ; but from out the crowd 
there came a middle-aged man who joined 
her in giving, with surprising accuracy, an 
account of the creation. 
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‘Who told you all this?’ she asked. 

‘O, I heard it many years ago from teach- 
er Ingalls. He told me all about the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who came down to die for us, 
and I shall never forget it.’ 

‘Do you not know me?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Iam Mama Ingalls.’ 

‘Instantly the man clasped his hands, bowed 
low at her feet, and told her that for years 
he had not worshipped idols, that he believed 
in the Eternal God, and wished to be His 
disciple. 

On one of her journeys, just at midnight 
she reached a little Burman hamlet. The 
current was rapid, but they had promised to 
stop for an inquirer. Their call was an- 
swered. Torches were brought, and a group 
of listeners gathered about the canoe. 
Among them stood a noble-looking, aged 
couple, the father and mother of the inquir- 
er. Already they believed in the Eternal 
God, and Mrs. Ingalls talked to them of 
Christ. 

A few more visits, and the couple appeared 
with a band of candidates for baptism. 

‘Where did you first learn about the Eter- 
nal God?’ was asked. 

‘In the golden city of Burmah’s king, and 
from the white teacheress, whose husband 
was cast into the death-prison of Oung- 
pen-la. My husband took two books, and I 
carried rice and eggs to the beautiful white 
lady.’ 

Did God have the conversion of those two 
in view, when He sent Judson to Ava? And 
did sower and reaper, the ‘white teacheress’ 
of Ava, and the white teacheress of Thong- 
zai rejoice together, as the old lady, rising to 
receive the hand of fellowship, exclaimed, 
‘This is the happiest hour of my life; for I 
have found rest in a Saviour?’ God knows. 

In 1863, on a jungle trip from Thongzai 
where she had removed, she met with a man 
who declared himself an opposer. In conver- 
sation with him she chanced to mention the 
name of her preacher, Moung Thah Dong- 
nee, a native of the region. 

The opposer's countenance changed. ‘Has 
that man embraced these as truths?’ he 
asked. 

‘Yes, and is now a teacher of them.’ 
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‘You may talkto the rest; I shall come and 
hear from the lips of my friend.’ 

The next day he came, and met Moung 
Thah Dongnee. 

‘Do you know me?’ he asked. 

‘No.’ 

But in a moment more, tears started to the 
preacher’s eyes, and they were clasped in 
vach other’s arms. 

Then followed questions, and the story of 
their years of separation. : 

‘And now,’ said Thah Dong, ‘I must tell 
you the joyful news of salvation.’ 

He began, and so deeply were they ab- 
sorbed, that for a long time they puffed on 
with fireless cigars, much to the amusement 
of Mrs. Ingalls’ other visitors. All night, till 
daybreak, Mrs. Ingalls could hear them talk- 
ing and reading. 

‘I think I believe,’ was the morning saluta- 
tion of the man, who, two days’ before, had 
been a bitter opposer. . 

A like, yet very different, work was Mrs. 
Vinton’s. ‘Will the mama leave us?’ was the 
first question of the Karen converts, when 
Mr. Vinton died, and from outside the city. 
disciples flocked in, begging her tu stay and 
pledging her their support. 

Two years before his death, Mr. Vinton, 
differing with the Board in regard to the ex- 
tent of his control in the management of the 
mission, and believing that this difference af- 
fected interests vital to the success of his 
work, closed his connection with the Mission- 
ary Union, For similar reasons Mr. Harris, 
Mr. Beecher and Mr. Brayton withdrew, and 
connected themselves with the Free Mission 
Society. Mr. Vintcn relied for his support 
upon the Karens, and the voluntary contri- 
butions of friends. Thus at his death Mrs. 
Vinton was left alone, in charge of an inde- 
pendent mission of fifty churches, three thou- 
sand church members and numerous schools. 

‘I well remember,’ writes her daughter, 
‘that at the semi-annual meetings of the Ka- 
ren Home Mission Society, the native pas- 
tors and trustees used to come to her for ad- 
vice in all matters connected with the mis- 
sion, just as they used to come to my father; 
and they seemed to look up to her with the 
same reverence and love they had for him. 
Many times, as she sat in the centre of a 


group of pastors and teachers, have I heard 
them say, ‘When our father, teacher Vinton, 
died, we felt like orphans; but this our moth- 
er did not forsake us; and, had it not been 
for her, to go before us and lead us on as 
Joshua did the Israelites after the death of 
Moses, surely we would not have been able 
to go forward.’ 

When taunted by the heathen with having 
a woman for their head, they replied, ‘She is 
our mother, and better to us, her poor chil- 
dren, than any two men; but by and by, the 
son of his father is coming to us, and then 
you shall see.’ The reference was to J. B. 
Vinton, then a student in America. 

During all this time she kept up a school of 
one hundred pupils, with a reputation such 
that a student had only to bring a certificate 
from her that he had been educated there, 
was a competent surveyor, and was trust- 
worthy, to be admitted to a situation in the 
survey under the British government; and at 
the close of the survey the students would 
often bring in from $200 to $500 each of 
their salaries, to aid in carrying on the 
school, besides gifts to Mrs. Vinton and her 
daughter who assisted her. 

In 1861, ‘the son of his father’ arrivea, and 
was welcomed by the Karens as if he were 
their old teacher, come to life again. In 
1862, Mrs. Vinton was compelled by ill health 
to leave fur America. 

Dr. Binney was yearly raising the stand- 
ard of the Theological School. There was 
hardly a more touching sight in Burmah than 
his sixty bare-legged theologians, waked 
from the sleep that had enwrapped their race 
for centuries,—come, some of them, on foot 
from hundreds of miles in the interior, crowd- 
ed into a one-story building, pounding out 
their own paddy, and counting the wormy, 
half ripe mango.s that fell io the mission 
compound a luxury, digging patiently away 
at schoolbooks that they might be able to 
read and explain the Bible to their country- 
men. So deeply interested were they, that 
when cholera came and every one taken with 
it died, and the school was dismissed, eigh- 
teen remained and braved its dangers, to go 
on with their studies. 

Arracan was left without a missionary, 
The death of Mr. Campbell, Mrs. Ruse and 
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Mr. Knapp, and, three years later, of Mr, 
and Mrs. Satterlee, the removal through sick- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Moore, and the with- 
drawal of Mr. Rose, had left Akyab and Ram- 
ree destitute. Sandoway, valuable always 
chiefly as an outlook upon Bassein, was need- 
ed no longer, now that Bassein was open. 
By 1857, nearly all the Karen churches around 
it had been moved across the line. 

In 1852, Mr. Abbott’s health so failed that 
he was obliged to leave for Maulmain. A 
few months later, he went to America, and 
died at Fulton, N. Y., in 1854. 

Mr. Van Meter entered Bassein at its first 
opening. Left to themselves as they had 
been so much, and founded in part by men 
who had their instructions only at second or 
third hand from the missionaries, the theolo- 
gy of the Bassein churches was not the most 
systematic; still the missionary found much 
more to rejoice over than to mourn. They 
had an active Home Mission Society, and in 
1855, Mr. Van Meter reports their contribu- 
tions for the extension of Christianity as 
more than five thousand rupees. At first the 
missionaries they sent out reaped little, ex. 
cept the usual crop of unkept promises; but 
in the first quarter of 1857, there were fifty 
conversions from among the heathen, and the 
work was increasing constantly. Expenses 
increased with it, and when the Home Mis- 
sion Society met in 1858, its members found 
themselves in possession of an article com- 
mon enough in western Christian experience, 
but new to them,—a debt. Six new preach- 
ers were asking to be sent out. At first there 
was a slight feeling of despondency. Fortu- 
nately, there were no more enlightened 
Christians present to suggest retrenchment, 
none to say, ‘Appoint no new missionaries 
till the expenses are brought within your 
means.’ They supposed it was their duty to 
honor whatever drafts the Lord might be 
pleased to make upon them. A brief con- 
ference, and then a vote was taken, to ap- 
point the whole six applicants. Another con- 
ference, and it was suggested that a subscrip- 
tion be made on the spot. All approved, and 
in a few minutes three hundred and forty- 
seven rupees were raised,—enough to pay 
the debt and support the entire six missiona- 
ries three months. 
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All joined in a season of thanksgiving and 
prayer. 

Hitherto, the majority of conversions had 
always been among the Sgau Karens. The 
Pwos were far harder to move, far more in- 
fluenced by Buddhism; but in 1859, Mr. 
Douglass reports the turning of a village 
composed entirely of Pwos to Christianity, 
and the formation of a Pwochurch of thiity- 
five. 

In 1862, Mr. Van Meter mentions three en- 
tire families of Pwos who had ‘‘thrown away 
the bottle,” (Karen idiom for becoming 
Christians ;) in another place he found nine- 
teen, who within a week had decided for 
Christianity, and that year the majority of 
conversions from heathenism were among the 
Pwos. 
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‘But the most surprising and most inter- 
esting news,’ writes Mr. Van Meter, ‘is that 
of the sudden awakening of a large number 
of Burmans in Pay Beng. Nine houses have 
unitedly begun to worship Jesus. Some have 
come in to see the teacher and to get books. 
A few are already asking for baptism. The 
Teloogoo man who began this work is not a 
preacher, but a business man, of influence 
among the Burmans and Karens of that dis- 
trict. 

‘And still they come! Only last Saturday 
old Ko So brought in a Burman, never seen 
by me before, to say that he, with wife and 
children, with two of his neighbors, and their 
families, are now professed disciples.’ 


THE THEOLOGIOAL SEMINARY IN RANGOON. 


This school was located for several years 
at Kemendine, and conducted by the Rev. 
Dr. Binney. He was requested to consult 


with the missionaries on the subject of re- 
moval, and more particularly in reference to 
a new location. The larger number named 
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Rangoon, as being, on the whole, most de- 
sirable for a literary and theological school 
of ahigh order, designed for all Burmah. 
That city is the headquarters of civil, social, 
and commercial life; is situated near the 
mouth of the principal river; is more cen- 
tral, and has more and better facilities for 
communication with the different districts 
and stations than any other town; is the 
chief point of arrival and departure for mis- 
sionaries and others; the seat of the mission 
press, and the home of the first Baptist chureh 
organized in the mission. Hence the Com- 
mittee authorized Dr. Binney to secure 
grounds and erect the necessary building, 
‘tin the city of Rangeon, or its immediate vi- 
cinity.” A gentleman, being about to return 
to England, offered for sale his estate, located 
on the river bank, about midway between 
the business portion of Rangoon and Kemen- 
dine, one mile from either, consisting of 
some six or seven acres of land, with two 
eligible and substantial houses, all in good 
condition, for 15,009 rupees, or $6,818.18. 
This property was regarded by all as admi- 
rably suited to the purpose, and the price 
fixed by the owner as moderate. It was at 
once purchased and paid for, and is now oc- 
cupied by the school. An additional expense 
of $500 was incurred in altering slightly one 
of the houses so as to accommodate two fami- 
lies, and in erecting dormitories and other 
buildings for the use of the students. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 


The first promulgator of Christianity in 
any form in Japan, as in sundry other coun- 
tries, was Francis Xavier, who, in the year 
1549, sailed from Cochin, and after touching 
at Malacca, disembarked at Congoxima, 
where he received a kindly welcome in Aug- 
ust of that year. Within less than a century 
the church which he planted, and which 
sprang up with the luxuriance of the gourd 
which was a shadow over the head of Jonah, 
had an existence no longer. A worm had 
smitten it, and it withered away. 

It is impossible not to admire the zeal and 
earnestness which characterize Xavier’s ac- 
tions in Japan. According to the light which 
was in him, he was, no doubt, full of zeal and 
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self-devotion. But on a review of his career 
in Japan, there were neither remarkable 
hardships encountered, nor was remarkable 
success achieved. He was in most places re- 
ceived with every mark of popular and royal 
favor, and the worst which he encountered 
was indifference. 

The general result of all these toils, the 
plottings and violence of the Jesuits, on their 
own showing, was, that when Alexander Va- 
lignan returned to Europe in 1582, there 
were one hundred and fifty thousand Chris- 
tians and two hundred churches in Japan, 
under the charge of fifty-nine Jesuits, as the 
result of thirty-three years’ labor in the coun- 
try from the first landing of Xavier. 

The rising storm beat upon the house built 
up by the Jesuits. Because it was not founded 
upon the rock Jesus Christ, but upon the 
shifting sands of human expediency, of 
princely favor and of carnal policy, it fell 
and left not a wreck behind. 

Jesuit historians have assigned various 
causes for this fearful overthrow ; but these 
are not sufficient to account for the stern and 
sweeping condemnation which overtook the 
Romish emissaries in Japan. But the narra- 
tive from their own historians goes far more 
to account for it. With what measure they 
had meted, it had been measured to them 
again. They had by their arts and contri- 
vances subdued and domineered over the con- 
sciences of princes. Princes arose, among 
whom the celebrated Taiko Sama was pre- 
eminent, who shook off their yoke and spurn- 
ed them from their courts. They had pro- 
voked the furious hostility of the Bonzes 
[priests] and had trampled the native priest- 
hood under their feet. Tiey were pursued 
by them in turn with animosity as relentless 
and as deadly. They had instigated the burn- 
ing of monasteries, the demolition of idols. 
Their own churches were burnt, their own 
crosses and images were trampied under foot. 
They had encouraged the hunt of Bonzes as 
of wild beasts, and they perished themselves 
by tortures yet more brutal. If we add to 
this the confessed licentiousness of the Por- 
tuguese merchants and shipmen, discrediting 
Christianity; commercial jealousy and the 
fear of the Japanese authorities that all pow- 
er, spiritual and temporal, would pass out of 
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their hands into those of foreign princes and 
a foreign priesthood; there is more than 
enough, in the absence or obscuration of 
spiritual truth, as developed in the word of 
God, to account for the convulsive efforts 
made by the Japanese to shake off a yoke, 
spiritual and temporal. which their shrewd 
intelligence made them instinctively feel was 
becoming intolerable, and ruinous to their 
national independence. We are no apolo- 
gists for the means to which they resorted to 
shake off this, yoke. The cruelties to which 
they resorted were savage and execrable. 
We cannot, indeed, undertake to distinguish 
between what is false and what is true, what 
is legendary and what is historical in the 
Jesuit narrative of the persecutions, and we 
do not care to resort to any other. Sufficient, 
however, must still remain, after all deduc- 
tion made. to convince us that many expired 
in horrible torments, which surpassed even 
the horrors of the Inquisition. By a strange 
coincidence, while Jesuits and Dominicans 
were suffering such tortures in Japan, 
in Spain and Portuga}, (from which they 
issued.) the merciless fires which consumed 
those whom they accounted heretics were 
blazing in their fullest vigor. 

It would occupy space unduly to chronicle 
the sickening details of relentless policy with 
which the Japanese trampled out every ves- 
tige of what called itself Christianity from 
their island. Sooner than tolerate the slight- 
est semblance of what they held was an ‘‘ac- 
cursed thing,” they withdrew their nation 
from all intercourse with their fellow-men, 
and sealed Japan hermetically against the 
nations of the earth. Such an overthrow is 
not a solitary instance in the history of Jesu- 
itism. Perhaps, however, nowhere else, even 
in the history of the Jesuits, has there been a 
failure more conspicuous and more fatal. The 
toil of Sisyphus has been, throughout their 
whole career, the true emblem of their la- 
bors. 

It was in the year 1639, after a long and 
bloody persecution carried on for years, that 
the final expulsion of the Portuguese from 
Japan took place, and that the Dutch, their 
rivals in trade, who had joined the Japanese 
in pursuit of it, succeeded to certain limited 
commercial privileges. By a series of base 
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and unworthy compliances they had, as their 
own writers admit, brought themselves to be 
both hated and despised, and were shut up in 
a small islet, which was more a prison than 
a factory. The story reported of one of them, 
whether well or ill found d, only too truly 
represents the relations of the Dutch to 
Christianity in Japan. It is said that when 
one of them was taxed with his belief, his an- 
swer was, ‘‘No, I am not a Christian, I am a 
Dutchman.” So far as Christianity in Japan 
is concerned, the record of Dutch intercourse 
with the country, if such it can be termed, 
presents a perfect blank. In such a review 
as we undertake to offer in this article, we 
may fairly pass over nearly three centuries, 
before we have again to do with Christianity 
in Japan. Whatever profession wes made of 
it was secret; if fostered at all, it was by dar- 
ing men, who, at the risk of their lives, kept 
alive some consciousness of the faith which 
Xavier taught. Necessarily, however, such 
machinations would be shrouded in obscuri- 
ty, and it would be impossible to trace the 
record of them in a land so shut out from ob- 
servation. We are therefore reduced to 
dwell upon the records of the last ten or 
twelve years, since, by the treaties concluded 
with Japan by England and America, the 
country has been open again to commercial 
enterprise. Once more, then, this most in- 
teresting land is in some measure accessible. 
Europeans have been dwelling in Japan, and 
Japanese have found their way to England 
and America, have gazed upon the marvels 
of Western science, and have striven to ob- 
tuin some acquaintance with Western learn- 
ing. 

As soon as the treaties were conclu- 
ded, Protestant missionaries from several So- 
cieties, American and English, established 
themselves ut Nagasaki and Yokohama. As 
might be expected, at first they were objects 
of considerable suspicion, but after a while 
began to be courteously entreated. The Gov- 
ernors themselves founded schools, and invited 
the missionaries to take charge of them. The 
pupils manifested interest in Christianity, and 
some were willing to read the English Bible : 
more Bibles were sold at Nagasaki than have 
ever been sold to the Chinese at Ningpo. 
For nine years, that is, almost to the present 
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time, the ancient edicts against Christianity, 
although unrepealed, were not put in force. 
There seemed, therefore, a fair prospect that 
the Japanese might be overcoming their pre- 
judices, and were once more likely to be open 
to the reception of Christianity. Since, how- 
ever, the recent revolution in the country, 
these fair prospects have been overcast. 
About three years ago a vigorous effort was 
made by the Government to stamp out the 
smouldering elements of Christianity. More 
than three thousand Romish Christians were 
seized by bands of soldiers in the neighbor- 
hood of Nagaaski, and have been kept in con- 
finement ever since, away from the eyes of 
foreigners, in the interior of the country at 
Omura. Sintoo priests (who are now the 
dominant sect) have been sent out to ex 

plain the principles of the new and of the na- 
tional faith; and at Nagasaki, and doubtless 
also at other places, every one has been 
compelled to present himself for registration 
and worship at the principal temple. The 
old tablets prohibiting the people from em- 
bracing Christianity, which, three or four 
years ago, had been taken down, have been 
restored. These tablets have been set up in 
the heart of Yeddo, and on every square 
mile throughout the country, with the in- 
scription—*‘The Christian sect is prohibited, 
as it has been hitherto. The corrupt sect is 
prohibited, as it has been hitherto.” The 
most jealous surveillance, no doubt, is exer- 
cised over Protestant missionaries, and the 
risk to any converts would be most serious.— 
Spirit of Missrons. 


PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIO MIS- 
SIONS IN CHINA COMPARED. 


The following comparison of the condition and pros- 
pects of Catholic and Protestant missions in China, is 
by the Editor of the London Evangelical Magazine. 

The Empire of China has for several centu- 
ries been a chosen sphere of labor for the 
missionaries of the Church of Rome. Francis 
Xavier just saw the border of the land. 
Priests and missionaries followed in the Por- 
tuguese settlement of Macao, and went for- 
wird to Japan. In the days of the great Em- 
peror, Kang-hi, great scholars and men of 
science ymong the Jesuits received appoint- 
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ments of value and influence at Peking. A 
solid footing was obtained in the empire, and 
in the course of time numerous establish- 
ments were founded, not merely in the cities 
and ports on the coast, but far in the interior, 
especially in the province of Sze-chwan. The 
Romish converts among the natives are re- 
ported to number some hundreds of thous- 
ands, and a large staff of European priests is 
employed in superintending them. Many of 
those priests and missionaries are known to 
be gentlemen and scholars, men of devout 
life and earnest spirit. As a rule, they dress 
in native costume, and, being unmarried, 
live in an inexpensive style. 

Protestant missions are but young in Chi- 
na. Nominally commencing with the labors 
of Morrison and Milne, Boardman, Abeel, 
and others, they really date only from 1842, 
when, for the first time, five treaty ports 
were opened to their efforts. They were 
much enlarged in area and in strength in 
1859, when the Treaty of Peking opened nine 
other ports and cities, and gave liberty to 
travel into the interior; and it is during the 
last twelve years that the efforts of Protestant 
missionaries have been most effective and 
have begun to reap considerable fruit. The 
missionaries are now about a hundred and 
twenty in numlcr, and they have gathered 
some twenty tho.sand converts, of whom six 
thousand are church members or communi- 
cants. 

Now and then travellers, critics, and pub- 
lic writers are found contrasting these mis- 
sions with one another, usually to the dispar- 
agement of the Protestant missions. Their 
ordinary charge against the latter is that the 
missionaries lead a life of ease, in homes far 
too good and full of comfort: they are much 
more expensive to keep than the Romish 
missionaries, and the latter have been much 
more successful in making converts. Sever- 
al months ago the Marquis de Beauvoir, who 
had attended one of the Orleans princes in an 
extensive tour to the Australian colonies and 
other distant parts of the world, in his interest- 
ing journal refers in direct terms to this topic, 
and makes precisely this charge. He thus 
draws the contrast between the two in his 
visit to Canton: 

‘As payment for such labors he (the Ro- 
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man Catholic missionary) receives a hundred 
and twenty piastres (£24) a year, and you 
will not be surprised to hear that the income 
of the Bishop of Canton, (£48,) joined to 
that of all his missionaries, dves not equal the 
lowest salary of the least of the ten or fifteen 
Protestant clergymen sent out by the Bible 
Societies, who live very comfortably in their 
charming villas, without cures or flocks. 
Since our arrival in China, indeed, we have 
not seen one English trader who does not de- 
plore the well-paid inactivity of his clergy, 
who does not admire our poor but respected 
missionaries, those brave soldiers of the 
faith who attack, with French ardor, the ram- 
parts of an ancient barbarism. They are tke 
Zouaves of the church militant.” 

Several points must be taken into consider- 
ation besides those mentioned here, if we 
would form a sound judgment on the whole 
question. It may be true that with some 
missionaries there is a tendency to erect large 
houses and run into expense. But this can- 
not. be said of the majority of houses belong- 
ing to the London Missionary Society in Chi- 
na. Almost all the dwelling- houses at the 
seven stations occupied by the Society are of 
moderate dimensions, and in no case can the 
missionaries be charged by any just man with 
a luxurious style of living. The limited in- 
come assigned to them by the directors would 
effectually prevent any mistake of that kind. 

The main objection offered, a strong one, 
no doubt, in the view of a Catholic, is that 
the missionaries are married and have fami- 
lies; hence they live in separate houses in- 
stead of bachelors’ barracks, and have around 
them an amount of domestic comfort which 
Romish priests do not usually enjoy. i 

So far the charge is true. The difference 
between the two classes is made intentionally, 
and that difference has regard to the different 
modes in which the men and their Societies 
go to work, and the ends which they have in 
view. 

The Romish missionary, as a rule, has no- 
thing to do with the heathen population. He 
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never reads to them one word of the vernac- 
ular Scripture; he never gathers heathen 
congregations to preach to them the Gospel; 
it is not his part to expound and enforce the 
invitations of that Gospel, to show the folly 
of idolatry, and warn men to flee from the 
wrath to come. He has to examine neo- 
phytes, to listen to confessions, and to ad- 
minister the sacraments. He gathers no con- 
verts; they are drawn for him by others; in- 
fants are baptized by his people, and infants 
abandoned by their parents are taken into 
Catholic orphan asylums and are brought up 
as Christian children. Protestants could do 
the same thing if they wished. Owing to 
their visits into the interior, the Romish mis- 
sionaries purposely conceal their movements 
from the native authorities; they therefore 
wear the native dress. They are said to trav- 
el by night, and they live in isolated commu- 
nities. That they should live unmarried is a 
settled element of their system. 

The Protestant missionary is appointed to 
preach the Gospel openly in the vernacular 
tongue. By ‘manifestation of the truth he 
commends himself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God.” He shows himself, 
therefore, as an Englishman in English 
dress. He stands in a public chapel; he 
scatters Scriptures, and books which explain 
them. When he gathers converts, he organ- 
izes them into a Christian church; he lives 
the Gospel before them, and his family life 
and the work and influence of his wife are as 
important as his public instructions. His life 
is natural in its forms and dvings, that he 
may, by his example and his teachings, pro- 
duce, under God's blessing, a natural life in 
‘Warning every man, teaching 
every man in all wisdom,” he wins converts 
by knowledge and conviction, And it isin 
this way that the modern Protestant churches 
in China have been won. The difference of 
aim and the difference of system produce this 
different form of effort; and no Protestant 
friend of missions can doubt for a moment 
which method is to be preferred. 
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838 Prabat in Siam, 


PRABAT IN SIAM. 


PILGRIM. 


The Siamese make pilgrimages to Prabat 
and other sacred places. Prabat is a beauti- 
ful little volcanic mountain, about eighty 
miles north of Bangkok. The rocks appear 
to have been thrown up in a plastic state, and 
in cooling down left innumerable little holes 
or crevices in the solid rock. One of these, 
about six feet long, is imagined to be the im- 
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press of Buddha's foot. They have according. 
ly bricked it up, and have overlaid the wall 
with gold leaf. 

They have also erected over it a beautiful 
little temple, whose floor is covered with sil- 
ver cloth, and whose walls are heavily cov- 
ered with gold. Vast multitudes flock thither 
during the months of January and February 
of every year, to make their offerings at that 
sacred shrine. The principal offering is gold 
leaf, which they paste on the inside of the 
footprint. There are at least $500 expended 
there annually in gold leaf alone. The little 
caves also, with which the mountain abounds, 
are filled with idols, and every prominent 
point is capped with a Pagoda. 

At the foot of the mountain is rather a hide- 
ous idol, at which all pilgrims dismount from 
their elephants, and make an offering, before 
ascending to the more holy place. The of- 
fering consists chiefly of a twig from a tree, 
or a few flowers. The tradition is, that who- 
ever refuses to make this offering will die 
before leaving the place. They were very 
much surprised that we refused at least to 
dismount. They told us that Sir Robert 
Schomburgh, the English Consul, who had 
visited there the previous year, had also re- 
fused to dismount, and that he himself had 
not died, but a favorite dog he had with him 
on the elephant had died before he left the 
mountain. Sir Robert, however, had a dif- 
ferent theory in regard to his dog, and 
blamed some one for administering to him a 
dose of poison. Many of the most intelligent 
princes and nobles have no faith in Prabat, 
but still assist in keeping up the delusion. 


STEAM SUGAR MILLS IN SIAM. 
By Dr. Dean. 

The first object of interest between Bang- 
kok and Banchang is the English steam sugar 
mill at Laconchaisee, nearly west from Bang- 
kok, and on the banksof the Ta-chin river, 
reached in five hours, with a fair tide. The 
company has there an estate of 5,000 acres of 
garden land—3,000 now under sugar culti- 
vation—held from the Siamese government 
at a nominal rent. They have two steam- 
mills at work, ware-houses, engine-rooms, 
blacksmith-shops, half a dozen dwelling- 
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houses for the European superintendents and 
engineers, steam engines for drawing the 
cars freighted with cane from the fields, and 
two thousand workmen employed about the 
works and in the fields. This entire estab- 
lishment began only eighteen months ago. 
They make from the cane 800 niculs of sugar 
per day—a picul is 133 pounds—and 50,000 
piculs the last season, including but a part of 
the year. The sugar, retaining the molasses, 
is made in a concrete form, and cast in blocks 
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of 100 or 150 pounds each, which become 
nearly as hard as blocks of wood, and are 
matted and sbipped in bulk for China or 
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England. 

Among the laborers about the mill and in 
the fields are about one thousand Chinese, to 
some of whom we addressed a few words, 
with the expectation of another visit and 
more conversation when they are over the 
present harvest season. 


INDIA—MADRAS PRESIDENOY. 


Teloogoo Mission. 
Letrer From Mr. McLaurin. 


Many more Baptized. —Ongole, March 15, 
1872.—I spent most of the month of February 
in tent. I went out to try the harness. It fits 
better than I hoped. God was with us. I found 
no difficulty in preaching the gospel, and baptized 
sixty-eight. Since coming in, fifteen were bap- 
tized, and four the first Sabbath in February. 


More Help called for.—I have sent five addi- 
tional laborers into the field, so that the Com- 
mittee may expect an increased appropriation list. 
I hope the treasury is full. May God cause His 
own people to arise in their might and fill it. What 
are you going to do for us in respect to MEN! 
Leave us all here till we die on the field? I do 
not suppose it; but I sometimes fear it. 


The Association.—Our Associational meeting 
is just over, and it is always a comfort to us, 
because we can then see better what we bave 
done. We can see better the metal our men are 
made of. We were sorry to be deprived of the 
presence of two of our leading native brethren, 
Konakiah and Ezra. Br. Jewett is doing a good 
work for us on the Revision and Commentary. I 
hope God will spare his life till he completes the 
New Testament. j 


Education and Missions.—Br. Timpany will 
open the Seminary in April, with as many pupils 
as the circumstances will admit. This educating 
business is to be a hard problem to solve. To 
educate our men without seriously curtailing 
our work for the present, is what seems a very 
difficult task. For they must be taken from the 
field, and good men are scarce. Butas I some- 
times tell my people, ‘ Preach Jesus and do right, 
and then let the heavens fall, if they will.’ I 
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believe it is right to educate these preachers well. 
We intend to do it, and God shall take care of 
the rest. Light and darkness are no more oppo- 
sites, than Jesus’ kingdom and ignorance. 

It was the want of Bibles and Bible knowledge 
that made papacy possible so soon after the Apos- 
tolic age, since it is so much easier to uphold a 
corrupt system in the face of light than to estab- 
lish one. It would be impossible to start such a 
system as Rome in the nineteenth century; but, 
started, it is comparatively easy to uphold it. 
Now we want light! light! light! Bible knowl- 
edge is power in a different sense from what the 
philosopher meant, when he uttered the oft quoted 


saying. 


APPEAL TO THE BAPTISTS OF AMERICA. 
Dear Brethren: 

We believe that preaching the gospel is the 
grand and first means by which people are to be 
turned to Christ and the world won for Christ. 

To preach there must be preachers. 

It is by preaching, too, as a chief means, that 
churches are to be trained and developed, and 
become a power for Christ. 

For this work we must have men who are 
themselves educated. 

Believing as above, we have asked for and ob- 
tained from our Missionary Union ‘“‘the cordial 
sanction of a Theological Seminary.” Funds 
have been granted to build a house for the 
school, &c. The house is completed and the 
school commenced. 

The question is now, how are funds to be se- 
cured to carry on the school effectively. The 
ever-increasing demands upon our Society for 
help in the direct preaching and dissemination of 
the truth will more than employ all the funds 
likely to be at its disposal. It will require the 
annual interest of $50,000 to carry on our Semi- 
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nary. About one-half of the above ixterest will 
be needed for teaching and miscellanies, and one 
half for the support of students,—all of whom, 
for many years to come, will have to be sustained 
entirely, while they are studying. 

You, Brethren, must endow the School. 

And why not! What reasons can be urged for 
the endowment of schools of theology at home, 
that wi'l not apply with tenfold force here? 

A Theological Seminary at home, is endowed to 
remove it out of the way of other Christian work, 
to prevent its being the sport of contingencies 
and adverse circumstances,—to give it perma- 
nency and certainty in its work. 

We here cannot raise an endowment. 

The money is not among us or our people. 
Brethren, you must take this burden off the 
Union and from us, as you are lifting the burdens 
of the Home Mission Society in ‘*The Church 
Edifice Loan Fund,” &c., and as you are taking 
up the loads of the different Educational Socie- 
ties. 

Tue EnpowMeEnt for the support of students 
ts an absolute necessity. 


We can hardly expect the Union to furnish us 
any large amount of funds for this object. As to 
the poverty of all those who will attend, we as- 
sure you they must be assisted. Otherwise they 
cannot come. 

Unless we obtain money from America for this 
special purpose, we cannot carry on our school. 
Among you, where there are no caste hindrances, 
where there are many ways of self-help open to 
a struggling young man, and many kind friends 
to help,—where not only the poor, but the rich 
also are in the church,—even under these most 
favorable circumstances, are not more than half 
of your theological students beneficiaries of pub- 
lic or private help, in whole or in part? 

We are too far away to get extensive aid of this 
sort from you in the usual way. There is a way in 
which you can effectually help us, however— 
Raise a permanent fund, the interest of which 
will go to the support of students needing help. 

Rev. J. E. Clough, of this mission, is at present 
with you in America. Please send for him and 
hear him on this subject. 

Is there not a wealthy brother, who alone will 
give us the $50,000 and name the school? 

Or if not, let all give the sum, and name it af- 
ter our worthy Secretary, Dr. Warren, who was a 
friend of, and had faith in, this mission,—‘‘The 
Lone Star,”—before it shone in constellation 
splendor. All of this, subject to the approval of 
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the ‘Board of the Missionary Union,” is pre- 
sented for your kind and careful consideration, 
by Your Teloogoo Missionaries, 

Joun McLavrin, 

A. V. Timpany, 

L. Jewett, 

E. Buivarp. 


MISSION TO ASSAM. 


Letrer Mr. Stopparp. 


Tour among the Garos.—Camp Damra, Gow- 
alpara District, Feb. 20, 1872.—On the 26th of 
January, leaving Mr. and Mrs. Keith cheerfully 
engaged with the odd sounds of a new language, 
I again set out for work among the Garos. Omed 
and Gangaram were with me. As far as possible, 
we visited new places, stopping from three to 
five days in each community of villages. Our 
tent was thronged night and day in every place. 
Many came from curiosity. Others, no doubt, 
to hear the word and inquire after the truth. 
Our little catechism and hymns in Garo, espec- 
ially the singing of the latter, attracted the mul- 
titudes everywhere. 


An Interesting Case.—At one place, where [ 
have a school with a Christian teacher, the head 
man or chief, after listening for days, said, ‘‘I am 
on the Lord’s side. I sacrifice no more to de- 
mons from this hour.” This declaration he made 
before his people in a crowded assembly, where 
we had been preaching and singing for days. 
“Then arise and be baptized, and obey this 
blessed Lord in all things.” After a moment’s 
reflection, the chief answered by inquiring thus: 
—“If I cease to sucrifice to demons, and put 
from me all these silly, foolish, and abominable 
practices of my former life, I think this Jesus 
you preach about will be delighted; don’t you? 
What more is necessary ?” 

I have no doubt that scores and hundreds in 
that vicinity, as in other places visited, will ere 
long be numbered among the followers of Jesus 
of Nazareth. All the people know that they 
are lost; many begin to realize the fearful fact, 
and some are crying, ‘‘What must I do to be 
saved ?” 

The Station at Damra.—Damra is our chief 
out station. My first visit here was a little over 
four years ago. Then Ramkhe, the pundit, and 
his wife were the only Christians, and their home 
was not here. It seemed a favorable place for a 
Garo Normal School. A weekly market is held 
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here, visited by hundreds and thousands of hill 
Garos. Ramkhe has filled the office both of 
preacher and teacher. From time to time there 
have been conversions and baptisms. The Garos 
come in from villages two and six miles distant, 
to hear the gospel. I have now been here over 
two weeks. During this time 26 have been bap- 
tized,—several noble-looking men from the hills 
among the number. The number of baptized 
believers must now exceed 80. Our little school 
house chapel is for the third time within four 
years becoming too small. 

Two or three miles south of here, quite in the 
dense jungle, a new village is springing up. It 
is already composed of several Christian fami- 
lies, and it is being joined by emigrants from the 
hills who favor the Christian religion. This is 
more central for all than our schoolhouse. The 
Christians themselves are proposing, and taking 
steps to build, a large chapel there next year. 

The Lord is dving great things for us and for 
this people, whereof we are glad, and we will re- 
joice and call upon others to magnify the name 
of our God. 

Frutts of the Gospel.—Feb. 28.—This is the 
home of Omed. It is also the Garo Christian 
village, and its history is familiar to the readers 
of the Missionary Magazine. I have been spend- 
ing the past week in this beautiful valley. Ev- 
ery thing seems to be orderly and prosperous in 
the Christian communities. Preparations are 
made and materials collected for re-thatching and 
repairing their chapel. The people are well 
clothed and clean. The two mountain streams 
that flow on either side of their village furnish 
an abundance of the purest water. Their cattle 
thrive, and their working oxen are ever fat for 
the market. I have never seen better condi- 
tioned cattle in India. Sabbath worship is kept 
up by Ommed, at which, as I learn, the Christians 
are regular inattendance. There is a day-school 
for boys and girls,—the latter very well attend- 
ed. But few of the people, even the Christians, 
appreciate the advantages of schools. During 
the week, fifteen have been baptized. A hun- 
dred communicants were at the Lord’s Supper on 
Sunday, most of whom belong to this place. 
Four of the fifteen baptized are married people 
from br. Bago’s village in the Hills. His love 
and faithfulness brought them to Christ, and they 
came down with him to profess this Christ before 
witnesses. 

Simple hearted Experience.—One was an old, 
grey-headed woman, lame and doubled up with 
infirmities. How she walked that ten miles of 


steep, rocky, difficult path, or how she can climb 
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back to her mountain home, is more than I can 
tell. In her experience she said, ‘‘I am a poor 
ignorant woman fromthe hills. I know nothing, 
and what I feel, I cannot tell. Iknowlama 
sinner. I have joined with others, these years 
past, in opposing Bago and his new religion. 
Of late I have felt more pleasantly towards him, 
and Iam desirous to hear more of the new doc- 
trine. I know I now love these Christians, and 
I am wishing to obey Christ in all things. This is 
all I know.” ‘‘To the poor the gospel is preach- 
ed.” Indeed it is ‘‘the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God,” reaching down to the lowest depths 
of ignorance and superstition to save an immor- 
tal soul. 

History of the Gospel in a Village.—Four 
years ago, when Bago was baptized, he could not 
read. So he built a house to the Lord in his vil- 
lage, which I visited three years ago. He invi- 
ted his neighbors to come and worship God in this 
house. There he told them of the love of God, 
as experienced in his own soul, and then he 
prayed to God, ‘‘making many thanks all the 
time for Christ.” A few of his friends believed, 
but the most of the village set up a hot persecution 
agai .st this fanatical neighbor of theirs. They 
would enter his house by bands when he was eat- 
ing, and pitch his rice out of doors, and scatter 
his uncooked rice about. When they could not 
frighten him from his God or his chapel, they 
fled, the entire village, and built a new town 
about three quarters of a mile away. This was 
no trifling matter, four Bago and his family. To 
be thus deserted in this wild and jungled country 
even for a half a mile, was the highest insult. I 
sent him a Christian pundit to stay up his hands, 
and teach him and them to read; but the heath- 
en soon frightened the teacher away. I sent up 
another and anuther. All these left in due time, 
fearing that Bago’s roving neighbors might do 
something terrible to them if they remained. 
Meantime Bago has learned to read, working hard 
also on the barren hills for the support of his 
family. And every year he has led some to the 
Saviour of sinners, and brought them to us this 
week to the plains for baptism. 

Last November this illiterate man, of simple con- 
fiding faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, visited me 
at the mission house at Gowalpara. He desired 
to preach through all the Garo Hills; but his 
family could not be left long at a time alone in 
the jungles, neither could he well travel alone. 
I told him to go and do the best he could, and I 
would help him. He has been at work, but un- 
der great disadvantages. This week I have 
made arrangements for his family in a safe place, 
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while he is from home. I have found a Chris- 
tian man of more book knowledge than Bago, who 
is willing to travel with him and help preach the 
word also. May the prayers of Christians and 
the blessing of the Lord go with them. ; 


Estimation of a Christian Native.— Omed is 
in pour health, and unable to travel much. He 
would be much more efficient among the moun- 
tain Garos than any other man. He could do 
more good in this way than as pastor. He has 
not the knowledge or studious habits to enable 
him to advance his people ; sull they are wuch at- 
tached to him, and think that everything would 
go to ruin if he should leave them. Oued is al- 
so held in high respect by the surrounding heath- 
en. He is frequently called upon to go and set- 
tle their quarreis and disputes. To-day he has 
been tu a neighboring village at the call of a dep- 
utation to arbitrate an ugly dispute. At such 
times all the village turn out tu lar the matter. 
The case was suun settled. ‘Then tullowed the 
singing vf Christian hywns in Garo by Omed 
and his associated brethren, and the preaching of 
Christ. And thus in various ways the truth is 
spreading among the people. On the whole, I 
du not see as there is a better place for Oued 
than here at the Garo Jerusalem. 

‘The church, the buys’ and girls’ schools at this 
point should be cared tur as models in every re- 
spect. 1 have arranged thereture to send Gan- 
garam up here as head teacher of the schools, 
and to be assuciated with Oued in Bivile instruc- 
tion and Savbath services. He is une of our re- 
liavle men and must successtul teachers. 


Influence of Hinduism.—Rungjute, March 4. 
—'Tuis is a large Garo village, or eight miles 
north of Rajusimola, quite vut in the plains. Lt 
is surrounded by various castes of Hindus, and 
is a Hindu Garo village. ‘This is the hume of 
Gangaiam. ‘Here he has been  sucvessful 
teacuer fur five years. All castes attend his 
_ school. But the curse of Hinduism seems to 
harden all classes against the cleansing power of 
the guspel. And we find Garus even vasuly more 
indifferent or hostile to the truth, when they 
have talleu under the shadow of its influence. 

More Baptisms.—Since the last Luid’s day in 
January, (two months,) 62 have been added 
to the Garo churches by baptism. Others have 
been asked to remain a season, for more light, 
and still others, living far into the hills, are wait- 
ing an opportunity to profess Christ. Two 
marches trum this point, southeast, there are sev- 
eral asking for baptism. Two preachers have 
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just come down, and report a most interesting 
state of things. It is a day’s march further into 
the hills than a missionary has yet been, on this 
side. 


An Encouraging Work.—My plans were laid 
fot going up there. But the state of my health 
just now does not justify the step. Owed and 
others will go soon, to preach and baptize. They 
have been very cautious about taking any ad- 
vanced steps, without the presence of the mis- 
sionary,—a failing on the right side, perhaps; but 
I encourage Omed to proclaim the everlasting 
Gospel and baptize all who believe and obey our 
Lord and Seviour Jesus Christ. 

He is g-tting much revived of late. He bap- 
tized nine yesterday; to-day he says he will no 
longer think of or regard his bodily infirmities, 
but go from village to village and from mountain 
to muuntain , till every Garo has heard of God 
in Christ, reconciling sianers unto Himself. If he 
dies by the way, no harm; Christ will do just 
right by His own people. We are encouraged in 
our work. Everywhere there is a spirit of in- 
quiry. 

Many more would be added to our numbers, 
could we be more among the people. We ex- 
ceedingly regret the shortness of our travelling 
season in the vicinity of these hills. Our only 
help for this is to make all possible use of native 
agency. O for the true inspiration of the Spir- 
it, that these native helpers may be properly in- 
fluenced by us. Better sull, may they experience 
the baptism of the Spirit. 

Gvod news comes to us from Sibsagor and Now- 
gong, and even G>wahati,—the hardest of all 
places in this province. The whole earth shall 
yet sve the salvation of our God. 


BURMAH. 


Mission to Karens. 
Lerter From Mr. Ranp. 


Visit to the Jungle.—Maulmain, March 18, 
1872.—The tide rises about eighteen feet on this 
coast, and is telt a long ways on the rivers, so 
that we always tuke advantage of it when we can. 
It is a little past noon, perhaps, when we start, 
and at evening we arrive at a village called 
Winkajam (not on the map), where there isa 
Burman Christian. We slept at his house, and 
at three o’clock in the morning were conveyed 
by his elephant to the Pwo Karen village of 
Doneyan, which is sicuated six or seven miles 
from the river, under the brow of a limestone 
cliff, varying in height from 1,500 to 2,500 feet. 
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For this service we pay the Burman Christian 
Rs. 2. 

We ‘put up” at the chapel, a good substantial 
building, commenced a couple of years since and 
finished last year, with sides and pannelled doors 
and windows. As it is a very busy season of the 
year, most of the people are in the rice fields, 
and the evening prayer meetirg is held at the 
pastor’s house. One or two men and about a 
dozen women are present. After the meeting 
is over, the young folks stay to sing. They are 
very fond of it, and can sing better here than at 
any other place in the jungle. The pastor Kone- 
louk was in America two years with the elder Mr. 
Vinton, and he has the most orderly and civil- 
ized household of any jungle Karen. He trims 
the walk between his house and the chapel. 
During one of the afternoons, together with my 
teacher, we walked through the narrow gorge in 
the mountain, and in about an hour reached the 
valley of Tumberiung, where there are only two 
families of Chri-tians, although it is a large vil- 
lage. In fact, both sides of this range of moun- 
tains, consisting of extensive paddy plains, are 
thickly settled with Pwo Karens. 


A muscular Christian.—At one place in this 
narrow gorge, already spoken of, there is a very 
steep ascent over the jagged rocks. At the bot- 
tom is a soriof altar, made of rough stones. The 
guide says that heathen travellers are accustom- 
ed to make offerings here, and to pray to the 
mountain for strength to makethe ascent. At 
Tumbertung we only stay an hour. The princi- 
pal Christian is a sort of chief in the village, and 
we find his house full of elephant traders. He 
was once a drunkard, but since his conversion, 
has never been known to indulge in strong 
drink. While at his house, a drunken Karen 
persists in being more talkative and officious than 
is necessary. After reproving him a few times, 
the old Christian's patience is exhausted; and 
leading him by the nape of the neck, in no gen- 
tle manner, to the edge of the verandah, he 
pitched him off about eight feet to the ground. 
He is a good example of muscular Christianity, 
and returning says, “his face is very much 
ashamed,” to have such conduct before the teach- 
er. 

They have a good-sized bamboo chapel at this 
place, but itis fast going to decay. The few 
Christians can go to Doneyan to worship, and 
are counted as members of that church. 


Hospitable Reception.—Returning from Done- 
yan toour boat at the river, one of the Karens 
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furnishes an elephant to take us back, but re- 
It is nearly noon when we reach 
the boat, and afier pulling a few hours we arrive 
at the cozy little village of Tenvee, very pleas- 
antly situated near the mouth of a small stream, 
and under the shade of limestone cliffs, two or 
three hundred feet in height. There are four or 
five Christians here, belonging to the church at 
Doneyan, which is about seven miles from this 
village also, on another angle. Two of them, an 
enterprising Pwo Karen gardener and his wife, 
were baptized last year during the interest at 
Doneyan. They welcome us to their house, 
give us the best accommodation it affords, and 
send a boy up one of the palm trees for some 
cocoanuts, the water of which is deliciously cool 
and refreshing, when just brought from the tree. 

In the evening we read, sing, and have pray- 
ers. Some of the heathen come in and listen at- 
tentively and respectfully. They have no chap- 
el here, but may attempt to build a small one of 
bamboos. In the morning we take the boat 
again, and are off up the river for Kodoko, which 
we reach about the middle of the afternoon. It 
is two miles from the river, and after we arrive 
at the chapel, some of the villagers go to help 
the boys bring the things. The chapel has wood- 
en posts, floor, sides and seats, but a grass roof. 
It is small, and the people talk of enlarging it. 
A few only gather for evening prayers, for here 
also the paddy is being harvested. Sunday, 
however, there is a good audience at all the ser- 
vices. The present Mr. Vinton was born at this 
village, but it then stood on the bank of the riv- 
er. During the war the chapel was burned, and 
the village moved to its present location. 

Monday we start for Maukoy, about eighteen 
miles overland. One of the Karen Christians, 
learning that we can only stay one night there, 
gladly furnishes an elephant and driver to carry 
us over and back. We arrive about the middle 
of the afternoon. Towards evening the people 
assemble for prayers, and after meeting many of 
them stay to talk. The chapel is a small one, 
with wooden posts and sides, and a rough table, 
and a room partitioned off for the missionary. It 
hasa leaf roof. The next day we returned to 
Kodoko. 

Both of these last mentioned villages are Sgau 
Karen. 


Return to Maulmain.—After a night’s sleep, 
which was disturbed however, by the piercing 
shrieks of a poor girl whose clothes had taken 
fire from the burning logs by which she was 
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sleeping on account of the cold, (she died a few 
weeks afterwards from the effects of the burns,) 
we take the boat again for K’mahmo, and stop for 
the night in a government zayat at a Burman vil- 
lage. 

The next village is a short distance from the 
mouth of a small stream. Only a few Christians 
assemble for evening worship, as there are but 
few houses in the village. They have an efficient 
pastor, who has been recently called to Tahkrai. 
The chapel is a neat structure of bamboo. From 
this point we return at once to Maulmain. 


LETTER FROM Miss Norris. 


Learning to Read without a Teacher.—Bas- 
sein, April 16, 1872.— School closed on the 26th 
of March, and I left next day for the jungle, to 
visit some churches in the north part of the Bas- 
sein District, in order to excite fresh interest in 
the school work. * * * 

I met an old woman who interested me much 
in the story of ber conversion and endeavors to 
learn to read. She was a young girl, when the 
gospel first reached Burmah. She heard and be- 
lieved. A native preacher gave her a book and 
alesson in reading, and then went on his way. 
The book she carried in her bosom, and at early 
dawn would go far back into the jungle, look 
round carefully that none were near, take out 
her book and look at it. Not one word could she 
understand. Then she would try to remember; 
but it was all gone. Then, putting up her hands, 
with uplifted face, she would pray—‘*O God, help 
me! OGod, help me!” Then, looking again at 
her book, she remembered—this word, he said, 
was heaven — that word, he said, was earth :— 
and so on, picking out word by word, with a lit- 
tle help at rare intervals, she learned to read. 
She told me of some one overhearing her once, 
and asking her to whom she was talking; hiding 
her book, she answered that she was talking to 
herself. The tears were in her eyes at the re- 
membrance, but she brushed them away, with 
the shame at showing any emotion, natural to a 
Karen. I wish you could have heard and seen 
her vivid description of her fear that the Bur- 
mans would find out about her book, fur they 
were sadly persecuted in those days. 

Need of Helpers.—At the next village I found 
a living church, hard at work among the heathen 
in the vicinity. At the next, a sad tale of fail- 
ure of crops and declension from grace; and so 
from village to village, with varied experiences, 
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till I am drawing near town again. The general 
truth that I have gathered is, that this people 
sadly need a helping hand, an encouraging word, 
und a bond of fellowship with their white brethren 
intown. They are so ignorant, they have so little 
with which to defeat the enemy of their souls; 
and the mass of the people we cannot reach at 
all, save by visiting them in their jungle homes, 
There is so much need of laborers! Who will 
pray the Lord of the harvest to send them into 
His vineyard?—and a more vital question yet— 
will they come?” 


LetTer FroM Mr. CARPENTER. 

Karens in Siam.—Mr. Carpenter, who left Bassei- at 
the beginning of the year to return tothe United States, 
travelled through Siam. Miss Norris »ends an extract 
of a letter from him, dated Feb. 23. He says:— 

We have passed through the regions of Karens, 
It is now about a week since we saw the last 
ones in their own homes; although there were 
others further down the river, but at a distance 
from the river-bank. Our thoughts have natu- 
rally been almost wholly occupied during these 
past six weeks with these Siamese Karens—their 
locality, numbers, and how they can be reached 
by the gospel. They are here in this Red Stone 
River valley, as we had heard; but they are not 
as numerous as we expected. And although 
there is almost no one else living three-fourths 
of the whole length of the river from the source 
down, still they are scattered—very much s0. 
Most of the villages are probably on the banks 
of the river, though without doubt there are 
many, especially Sgaus, back at the foot and on 
the sides of the mountains. Our preachers were 
able themselves to visit many of these villages, 
and heard of many others, and doubtless there 
were still more of which they did not hear. 


Prospects for a Mission Family.—I suppose 
there can be no doubt that a missionary who is to 
labor among them could do so most advantageous- 
ly from Cam-boo-ree as a base. There are of 
course no white faces there, and at present the 
wants of a white face are not on hand. ButI 
think there is no doubt that a mission family 
could live there very comfortably. To draw 
stores from Bangkok would be no more difficult 
than for usin Bassein to do so from Rangoon. 
There is also a large Chinese population; we 
judge it to out-number considerably the Siam- 
ese. 

These Chinamen could certainly furnish the 
mission family with bread, pork, tea, vegetables, 
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and would probably make the best servants. The 
location of the town, too, is fine, just at the 
junction of the Red Stone and See-sa-wat branch- 
es, on the East-bank, and onhigh land. A high, 
healthful location would without difficulty be se- 
cured. 

Numbers and Character of Siamese Karens.— 
The whole populaticn of the Red Stone Valley 
we estimate at about 5.000. This, compared with 
the 20,000 of Bassein, may seem a small field. 
There are, however, if our information is cor- 
rect, about an equal proportion of Karens in the 
See-sa-wat valley. Besides these, up farther 
North, to the West and South-west of Rahaing, 
is said to be a large population of Karens, al- 
most entirely Sgau. Those in the Red Stone and 
See-sa-wat valleys are about equally divided 
between Pwos and Sgaus; if anything, the former 
predominating. The character of the people is 
the same as those we already know; their habits, 
prejudices, superstitions, simplicity, are the 
same. The native preachers who have been 
among the heathen of Henthada and Bassein 
think these less hardened, less inclined to dis- 
pute. We have seen individuals from several dif- 
ferent villages who seemed to listen to the truth 
kindly—to wish to understand it: a few, even 
hungry for the words of life. There is reason 
to believe that faithful, persevering labor among 
them will be reward-d by similar success as 
among other Karens. 


SIAM. 


Chinese Mission of Bangkok. 
LETTER FROM Mr. PARTRIDGE. 


Visit to Banplasoi.—Banplasoi, Jan. 28, 1872. 
One object of my visit to Banplasoi, at this time, 
was to take some of the Banplasoi brethren 
back with me to observe the Lord’s Supper with 
us in Bangkok on the first Sabbath in the Chi- 
nese new year, Feb. 11. We seem to be able to 
do very little four this station, at least as com- 
pared with the work that is really necessary. 
Our direct efforts are limited to occasional visits, 
and the amount of work that I can do seems al- 
most too insignificant to mention. I should be 
quite discouraged, did I not know that God is 
able from the least of seeds to produce a tr.e 
greater than all the herbs. 

Review.—Jan. 20 was the third anniversary 
of our arrival in Bangkok. Three happy years 
have they been, and to us three prosperous years. 
God has bestowed His blessings without stint. 
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He has provided us with everything necessary to 
our comfort, and has granted to us a degree of 
health almost unknown to missionaries during 
the first year of their work in Siam. 


Progress in the Language. —My progress in 
the Chinese language has not been all I could 
wish, although it may be all that I could expect. 
AsI think of previous visits to this station, I 
find I have gained some knowledge in this direc- 
tion. To-day I found it easier to preach than 
ever before. One year ago, it was with great | 
difficulty that I could use the Chinese in prayer, 
and I was frequently embarrassed in trying to ex- : 
press my thoughts. Now I find real enjoyment in 
praying with my Chinese brethren. From remarks | 
which I have heard, I judge that my prayers are . 
better understood than my attempts at preach- 
ing. 


Sources of Encouragement.—I enjoyed the ser- 
vices to-day, as we had a good number present, 
one of whom has long kept away from our meet- 
ings. I hardly know much we ought to expect 
from the brethren here, who are left so much to 
themselves. I shall rejoice when the Lord so 
prospers us that a missionary family can be es- 
tablished here permanently. These people need 
to know how Christians live, as well as to hear 
what they teach. 

Two converts were baptized by Dr. Dean in 
Bangkok recently. One of these gives us en- 
couragement; for he seems to have been taught 
by the Spirit. We have great cause for grati- 
tude to God, that while He does not permit us to 
see ‘‘a nation born ina day,” He does keep us 
from despair by granting us evidences of His 
power. 

A Good Sabbath.—Sunday, Feb. 4.—This day 
has been one of the way-marks, indicating, as I 
hope, some progress in my work. I am still at 
Banplasoi, but hope to be in Bangkok before an- 
other Sabbath. The brethren and others came 
together as usual this morning, and we had acon- 
gregation of about 25. Our native preacher is 
in Bangkok, and I took the entire charge of the 
services. My subject was Christ’s narrative of 
the rich man and Lazarus. I tried to enforce 
some of the prominent truths there presented, 
and had for encouragement indications of intelli- 
gence and understanding on the part of many 
of my hearers. I felt a kind of freedom in 
speaking, which gives me encouragement in look- 
ing forward, and three years hence I hope to 
have more than double my present command of 


the language. 
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After a brief intermission, we met together at 
the table of the Lord. Here I felt more at ease 
than usual in conducting the exercises. Sixteen 
brethren partook of the emblems of Christ's dy- 
ing love. An unusual solemnity pervaded the 
company assembled, and I felt that we had the 
help of the Holy Spirit. I am sure the day has 
been blessed to us, and I hope ithas to all who 
listened to the truth. 

If this field could be more thoroughly worked, 
we might hope for an abundant harvest. I be- 
lieve our visits do good, and hope we may be able 
to make more frequent visits. 

Roughing it at an outstation alone, unable to 
hear from home for two weeks, is not the pleas- 
antest part of our work; but still it is a part of 
it, and I believe I am willing to do my share. 


Hopeful New Year.—Feb. 12.—Yesterday was 
the first Sabbath in the Chinese New Year. In 
the morning Dr. Dean baptized two candidates, 
one of whom was examined some time since at 
Leng kiachu. In the afternoon, before we ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper, he gave the hand 
of fellowship to these two and to the two baptized 
a few Sabbaths since. There were, in all, 28 
present at the table of the Lord, four of whom 
were from Leng kiachu and one from Banpla- 
soi. 

We begin the Chinese new year hopefully. 
The Lord’s Supper has shown us that He remem- 
bers His promises and has proved His ability to 
fulfil. We have no reason for doubting, but every 
reason to continue our efforts, and even to re- 
double them if possible. 


Letter Dr. Dean. 


Visit to Outstations.—Bangkok, February 25, 
1872.—I have just returned from a visit to the 
outstations of Banchang and Lengkiachu. ‘he 
away-from-home experiences of the last seven 
days present all the joys and discomforts, the 
lights and shades of human life to form the rain- 
bow. That token of Divine remembrance re- 
quires, with the sunshine, the blending of the 
darker colorings, to form the bow of beauty 
whose bending form significantly comes down to 
our world. 

Visitors from Burmah.—Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
penter reached Bangkok on the 27th February, 
forty days from Maulmain, overland. The jour- 
ney was made by 200 hours of actual travel, so 
that the di.tance might be travelled in twenty 
days, at ten hours’ travel per day. They have 
with them four Karen pre.chers, and have now 
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(March 7,) gone up above Ayuthia, the old cap. 
ital of Siam, in search of Karen villages, to be 
absent ten ortwelve days, and on their return to 
Bangkok, we hope they may have time to visit 
some of the Burmans and Talings in our vicinity, 
Mrs. Dean took them out the other day for a 
walk in the suburbs of Bangkok, to a cluster of 
tweniy Burmese houses and a hundred Taling 
families. 

The coming of the Carpenters overland from 
Burmah is to us a great event, and affords us all 
great joy. 

Our line of steamboats to Hongkong has just 
been interrupted, and report says it may be two 
months before the line may be renewed; and it 
will require that time, before sailing vessels can 
make a short passage up the China Sea. They 
might reach Hongkong as soon to leave here a 
month hence as to sail now. The Carpenters 
have been doing missionary work in Siam, since 
they left Burmah, and may be, pleasantly to us 
and profitably to the cause, still employed among 
us, till opportunity offers for their onward pas- 
sage. They have both been much improved in 
health by their travels through the jungles. 

Mission Garden.—Bangkok, Feb. 28, 1872.— 
Floating down the Meklong, we entered a canal 
on the left bank at 11 A. M., and by a course of 
a hundred bends reached the mission garden lot 
at noon. This garden, of about five acres of 
rich land, under a high state of cultivation, 
yields the mission an annual income of sixt ‘en 
ticals, and furnishes a home for the Christian 
teachers while itinerating among the farmers of 
this region, but offers little opportunity for a con- 
gregation of worshippers. ‘There is no village in 
sight, and the dwellings are sparsely scattered 
over the plain as far as the eye can reach. 

This station has once yielded some spiritual 
fruit. We have now one old man at Bangkok, 
converted there, and one of the former assist- 
ants was first met in this vicinity. There is still 
living in the neighborhood one member of the 
church, baptized since our last coming to Bang- 
kok. If we had native preachers to spare, it 
would be well to locate one man there, to circu- 
late in this neighborhood, and labor from house 
to house among the quiet inhabitants. 

Talings in Siam.—After visiting some fami- 
lies, and leaving some books and words of exhor- 
tation, we left on Thursday for Leng kiachu, 
where we spent Friday afternoon and Saturday 
in visiting the church members and some delin. 
quents, and giving bovks to the Chinese on the 
opposite bank of the river. Near the mouth of 
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the Ta-Chin, we found a settlement of Talings on 
each bank of the river, and one or two of our 
Chinese members have taken a wife from this 
tribe. On Saturday we also visited the Govern- 
nor of the place. who is a relative of the Regent 
and prime minister at Bangkok. 

On the Sabbath, after sermon, three Chinese 
offered themselves for baptism, and after exami- 
nation by the church were encouraged to study 
the doctrine and pray for the Spirit’s aid, to give 
them clearer views of truth at a future day. The 
church, after meeting repairs on the chapel and 
paying their sexton, resolved to pay one fourth 
of the salary of their preacher for the coming 
year. They have now on hand about forty ticals. 

The season at the Lord’s Supper was one of in- 
terest and encouragement. 


Karen Visitors from Burmah.—March 1.—This 
morning Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter broug t some 


of their Karen preachers and disciples into our 
morning worship. After repeating passages of 
Scripture, and each readivg a verse or two in 
Chinese, Mrs. Dean went through with her class 
in Siamese in a similar way; then some of the 
Karens read a few verses in Karen, and conduct- 
ed the singing, and one of them closed the ser- 
vice by prayer in Kiren. The language we did 
not understand; but the sympathy between the 
Christian hearts, whether Karen, Siamese, Chi- 
nese, or American, was one which links all to the 
object of our worship above, where we have fel- 
lowship with our Father and His Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

The harmony of song from these sanctified 
sons of the Karen jungle was such as we never 
expect to get from the lips of the Chinese, till 
they reach heaven. The season was one of de- 
vout and tearful interest, and we bless God for 
these s asons of Christian commingling with our 
missionary friends, and the fruits of their seed- 
sowing and ripened harvest-gathering. 


The Gospel in Burmah and China.— The 
numbering of Christian converts from paganism 
by 20,000 is something which does not enter into 
our Chinese vocabulary, and we rejoice in the 
privilege of introducing the people here to a 
dozen disciples out of 6,090 in one province 
where their teacher was last stationed. We re- 
joice in the proof furnished at hand from the 
people in the immediate vicinity, having a com- 
mon pagan origin and of similar heathen super- 
stitions, now by tens of thousands converted 
through the preaching of the Gospel, to the wor- 
ship of the Christians’ God. We can now say to 
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them, you need no longer say, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is 
the God of Europeans ;” but Jesus Christ is also 
the God of these neighbors of yours from the 
Karen jungle; and. if He can save them, He can 
save you. It is bringing the Christians’ God to 
their own doors, and the Christians’ religion 
within a tangible distance. 


How the Chinese received them.—Our Cl inese 
disciples are greatly interested in their Christian 
brethren ofa different color and costume; and 
the first evening after their arrival they were as- 
sembled under the overhanging branches of a 
large mango tree, and we heard them going 
through the songs and prayers of the Christians, 
first in the Karen, then in Siamese, and then 
Chinese language, with some to act as interpret- 
ers in two or more of the languages. This com- 
‘ing of our friends from Burmah is to us of more 
promise than the opening of a new railroad, or 
the planting of telegraphic wires for interlacing 
the two countries. 


MISSION TO GERMANY. 


LETTER FROM Mr. Kemnirz. 


Revival in Templin.—Templin, Prussia.—On 
Sabbath, Jan. 7, was held our children’s mission- 
ary meeting. I spoke on the youth of David, 
and in the course of my remarks read some let- 
ters from Berlin in regard to the revival there. I 
also expressed the wish that before the close of 
the mecting the Lord would move the waters and 
crown the feast with His blessing. The meeting 
continued till eleven. Two hours before the 
close my own daughter, fifteen years of age, 
stood up saying that her heart was very heavy, 
and begged the friends to pray for her. While 
they were praying, others began to weep and sob, 
prayer went up from almost every mouth, and 
there was ‘fa sound of a guing in the top of the 
mulberry-trees.” The Lord heard prayer. About 
four o’clock, the child came to my chamber full 
of joy, exclaiming, ‘Father, I have found the 
Saviour.” She then told me that several were 
still in the chapel, bowed under a sense of guilt 
and crying for mercy. I went thither at once, 
and f und a large number of the members had 
come together, having been awakened by the 
cries and prayers of those who were convicted. 
As many as ten were kneeling before the bench- 
es, weeping and praying. We prayed with them 
and spoke words of cons lation, and had the‘ joy 
of seeing one after another rising up with gladness, 
rejoicing in the grace of God. At five o’clock we 
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were able to number twelve new-born souls. It 
was ‘‘marvellous in our eyes.” Old Christians re- 
ceived new life, and every heart was full of the 
signa and wonders which Jehovah had wrought. 
Such was the commencement of the annual week 
of prayer. I could not but say, ‘If these are the 
first fruits, how glorious will be the full harvest!” 

I appointed a season of prayer for the Sunday 
school from seven till eight during the week of 
prayer, and for members after eight. The first 
evening there was considerable weeping among 
the children, and also among adults, but no more 
cases of conversion. 

On Wednesday, Jan. 10, I received visits the 
whole forenoon from souls who came to tell of 
their new-found joys and those who were anx- 
iously seeking salvation. At evening in the 
children’s hour, the Holy Spirit wrought still 
more powerfully. The same was true of the 
church prayer-meeting, which was continued till 
midnight, and thirteen expressed the belief that 
their sins were forgiven. What joy filled every 


heart! ‘It is the Lord’s doings, and marvellous 
in our eyes!” 
12.—Friday. During this week of prayer, 


thirty persons came to Christ, and were made 
joyful by forgiveness through the blood of the 
Lamb. How long we had desired it! How earn- 
estly we had prayed for it! And at last, the har- 
vest came. 


13.—When the children met for religious in- 
struction to day, I counted 24, of whom 15 were 
newborn souls and the remainder were deeply 
anxious. How easy it is to preach and speak, 
when every ear and every heart is moved to hear 
what God the Lord will say. May this woik go 
on till there shall not be left a house in the city 
in which the Spirit shall not have awakened new 
life. 


Baptism of Converts.—Feb. 4.—The good 
work appeared again, and friends from far and 
near, on fvot and in carriages, came together to 
the feast, as they do generally on the first Sab- 
bath of every month. The chapel was well filled. 
Atthe church meeting six candidates were re- 
ceived, and we had a season of great refreshing. 
In the afternoon, 13 were baptized. The crowd 
was so great that there was no more standing- 
room. The word seemed to make an impression, 
which was deepened by the administration of the 
ordinanze of baptism. Every heart was moved 
in the breaking of bread. How precious are 
these fountains and palm-trees of Elim! How 
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they refresh, rejoice and strengthen the soul in 
its wanderings through the desert! 


16.—In the prayer-meeting a woman thirty 
years of age announced that she had received 
forgiveness of sins. She is a cripple, having 
been born destitute of feet and of the left hand. 
Better is it as a cripple to enter into eternal life, 


than having perfect and healthy limbs to be cast 
into hell! 


March 3.—The chapel was again crowded to 
excess. After speaking on the baptism of the 
eunuch, I baptized eleven persons, in the pres- 
ence of deeply interested spectators. The next 
day again we had a prayer meeting, in which the 
precious influence of the Sabbath still lingered. 
Again there was much weeping, and six were 
hopefully converted. The meeting continued till 
midnight. 

Persecution Aroused.—5.— To-day persecu- 
tion began to be felt in the city. Two young wo- 
men, 22 and 19 years of age, sisters, and con- 
verts of yesterday, were refused food by their 
mother, and received instead reproaches and 
blows, and were strictly watched so that they 
should not go to the prayer meeting. In the 
beginning the mother came with them. 

Another woman who was converted yesterday 
was also cruelly treated by her husband, who 
was present in the prayer meeting the first time, 
and heard his wife express her joy. But she has 
conquered him by kindness, and he now lets her 
alone. The awakening is discussed in the beer- 
houses, where it awakens wonder. In the eve- 
ning one more soul was converted. We entreat- 
ed that one soul might be made spiritually alive 
in every house, as in Egypt in every house the 
destroying angel left one dead. 

9.—The father of the young women spoken of 
on the 5th, returned home on Saturday from a 
journey. When he learned that his daughters 
were converted, he was so much enraged that he 
went home and beat the eldest of them, who was 
very decided in her confession of Christ, till her 
whole body was marked with stripes. But she 
remained true to her profession, saying, ‘*Even 
though they beat me to death, I will not deny 
my Lord.” But the young:r sister, won by 
promises and gifts by her mother, escaped 
trouble. 


10.—Sabbath.—The father again undertook to 
prevent the two young women from attending 
meeting, and when they declared anew that they 
would not give up the truth, he beat them again. 
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On account of his great malice, the elder has 
hired herself out at service, in order to escape the 
surveillance of her parents, who will not allow 
her to be present at the meetings. 


11.—Two more converts. It seems as if the 
Lord took special delight in the children and 
young people, both male and female. There was 
great excitement to-day, when the converts went 
to the court to record, according to law, their 
abandonment of the National Church. 


April 1.—In the afternoon fourteen were bap- 
tized. The chapel was crowded. The ordi- 
nance, whether from curiosity or otherwise, at- 
tracts large congregations. The truth in regard 
to baptism is spreading in the city and vicinity. 
After the Lord’s Supper was a love-feast, during 
which four mcre were converted, and many went 
away anxious. Most of the people remained till 
three in the morning. Glory seemed to over- 
spread the wnole congregation, giving us a fore- 
taste of the heavenly kingdom. 


Two Revivals Compared.—This quarter has 
been a remarkable period in our history. Won- 
ders of grace have been revealed. In the year 
1863, upwards of 200 were baptized in the cor- 
responding quarter, but the converts in Templin 
itself were few. The present awakening, on the 
contrary, is almost exclusively confined to the 
city, where 54 have been converted. We are 
hoping for still greater things, and the prospects 
for the next quarter are very hopeful. Forty- 
one have already been baptized since April 1, 
and a good many more are waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to leave the National church in a legal 
manner, so as to be baptized in May. 


LETTER FROM MR. Jacossonn, Russia. 


Call for a Preacher in Russia.—Riga, Rus- 
sia, Feb. 28, 1872.—The German brethren here 
aie longing for some one to come and preach to 
them the word of life. Fora long time we were 
only six in number, but by immigration we have 
now increased to 17. We have great desire for 
a preacher, particularly as strangers are going 
and coming, and we only have prayer meetings. 
Two months ago we organized a Missionary So- 
ciety. This led to conversation on Southern 
Russia, and God’s glorious work there. South- 
ern Russia, it was remarked, is an outstation of 
Hamburg, and is supplied with preaching from 
there. ‘Then let us be so too,” was the unani- 
mous reply, and we resolved to write to br. 
Oncken to accept us, promising to fulfil our du- 
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ties as Christians. We shouldbe satisfied at the 
commencement, if a brother should come to us 
who is a mechanic, but competent to feed us on 
the Sabbath with the blessed Gospel. The Let- 
tish church here numbers 56 members, and has 
a preacher, and we use the same place of wor- 
ship at different hours of the day. 

Several brethren, formerly excluded, very fre- 
quently attend the prayer meetings, acknowl- 
edging their sins. and eager for the food of the 
gospel. The great need of a preacher here will 
be understood, when it is considered that we have 
a population of 102.000 souls, most of whom 
speak German. The Lord grant that our labors 
here may promote the upbuilding of the kingdom 
of God in the north of Russia. 


Letrer From Mr. STANGNOWSKI. 


Fruits of the Week of Prayer. — Goyden, 
Prussia.—T he week of prayer in January brought 
us a rich blessing. The promises of a faithful 
God in Christ Jesus proved to us ‘Yea aid 
Amen.” There was much earnestness in prayer. 
All called upon the name of the Lord. All 
prayed for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, 
particularly upon the people of God. And God 
answered in such a way that tears of joy flowed 
down our cheeks. Several excluded members, 
who had given us little hope of their renewal, 
began to pray with earnest and broken hearts, 
acknowledging their sins and pleading for for- 
giveness. For several successive evenings these 
souls wrestled in prayer with God, and before 
the close of the week some of them were prais- 
ing God that He had received them again into 
His gracious arms. Two of them have already 
signified their desire to be restored again to the 
church, and probably will be received again next 
Sabbath to the privileges of citizens in tne Zion 
of God. 


Letrer From Mr. BeyYEBACH, HERSFELD. 

Prayer Answered.—After recording various items of 
interest. proving that the labors in the gospel are not in 
vain in the Lord, Mr. B. proceeds thus: 

In another place an aged father was closing 
his eyes on this world, but still kept the eye of 
faith firmly fixed on Christ, who conquered death, 
and whom he would joyfully have followed in 
baptism, had not his sickness prevented. We 
had long preached tue gospel to him, apparently 
to no profit, as a dead formalist. But the Lord 
at once gave him life and power to abandon his 
dead form: and particularly his old companions, 
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and to take Christ for his only Refuge. Prayer 
was offered for him daily by four of his children, 
who wrestled constantly at the throne of grace 
for the conversion of their father. 

We have been permitted to baptize three into 
the death of Christ, and several more inspire the 
hope that they will soon publicly confess their 
faith in Him. 


Letrer From Mr. LER, REETZ. 


A Fruitful Field. — Reetz, March 22.—Last 
Sabbath I had the happiness of baptizing ten ran- 
somed sinners, among whom were four from the 
Sabbath school. The spectators were so numer- 
ous that our little chapel could scarcely contain 
them. Inmany more hearts the gospel has taken 
root. Our vineyard flourishes and is full of 
hope. By the grace of God we have a fruitful 
year. 


Letrer From Mr. 

Conversion of Children. — Hamburg. — On 
Good Friday we had a precious time in connec- 
tion with the meeting where I preached from the 
text—‘‘The blood of Jesus Christ His Sen cleans- 
eth us from all sin.” The heart of a young girl 
present was so moved that her eyes filled with 
tears, and she could do nothing but weep during 
the whole sermon. Special prayer was offered 
for her, and when she reached home she gave 
her heart to God. and God gave her faith and 
filled her with peace. On the 14th of April she 
was baptized. A work has commenced with the 
Sabbath school children. A boy twelve years of+ 
age very recently glorified the grace of God, and 
began to pray for his fellow-pupils and neigh- 
bors, and finally for all men. When he was 
asked how he was converted, he replied, ‘When 
you were reading out of the ‘ Child’s Friend’ of 
the conversion of a buy, the thonght came to me, 
‘It may be the same with you.’ Then I prayed 
earnestly and found peace.” It is the Lord’s do- 
ing, and the beginning of the wonders which His 
grace will yet du; and blessed be Ilis name! 


Letrer FROM Mr. Motter, Brome. 


What God can do.—During the first months of 
this year, five renewed souls were received into 
the church, and on Good Friday ten more were 
baptized. Then I asked Wi!l God allow us to 
enjoy such another day of blessings this year? 
See what God can do. On the evening of Easter 
Sunday, my own son, 16 years of age, came to 
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me with tears, asking, ‘‘ Father, can such a sin- 
ner as I, who have so long resisted the Lord 
Jesus, find mercy?” I pointed him to the 
“Lamb of God, who takes away the sins of the 
world,” and the next evening he found peace in 
Christ. There are many other conversions, and 


several are to be kaptized the 14th of April. 


MISSION TO FRANCE. 


LETTER FROM Mr. LEPoIDs. 


Revival— Persecution and its Results.—Paris, 
April 12, 1872.—I spoke in my last of a little 
revival through the instrumentality of our bro- 
ther, Mr. E. Farrazin, colporteur in Fontaine- 
bleau, early in February last. That brother 
writes me as follows: ‘Almost all the Baptist 
friends, both brethren and sisters, begged me to 
stay with them at least a few days, until things 
should be settied; for the enemy has not failed 
to rage furiously against us and against the testi- 
mony of God, in order to stop the work,—labor- 
ing even to produce division among the mem- 
bers. But. thanks to God our Father, to Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, and to the Holy Spirit who 
has sustained us and sustains us still, in a wonder- 
ful manner, and who has caused the gospel to 
triumph. I think all has been for the best. For 
all who were right at heart have risen up as one 
man, consecrating themselves to Jehovah. For 
several days I have seen them advancing from 
grace to grace, through fervent prayers and 
tears; for we have prayed not ten, but twenty 
times a day, in consequence of the multiplied 
efforts of our enemy Satan. All this has served 
to arouse so much the more every possible mani- 
festation of malice and hate. Every one has 
labored to lean upon the Lord Jesus, in the exer- 
cise of the spirit of pious chari y, until they have 
come to love those that hate them, and to go and 
take them by the hand as if they were brothers. 
God fills them, sustains them, and helps them to 
grow in faith and love, and they strive to walk 
without spot before Him. During the entire 
month of February, that which began with fast- 
ing and pr+yer ended with triumph and joy.” 

A Convert’s Experience.—Such is the work at 
St. Jean du Gard. We have also been blessed 
in our work in the valley of Chevreuse, in Mes- 
nil and St. Denis. A Catholic woman, more 
than seventy years of age, has found grace and 
peace in Jesus Christ, as we hope. Another 
woman, once a Catholic, writes us thus: ‘All 
you who read these lines, know that I have been 
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a rebel against our blessed Saviour. I was in 

the broad road to death, walking like a blind 

person on the brink of destruction. In the world 

I found nothing but delusion; the pléasures of 
the world vanish away, leaving only a sting be- 

hind. God in His merey laid His hand of disci- 
pline upon me. I had an earthly idol which filled 
my heart, and for which I committed every folly 
that can be conceived. God overthrew my idol 
and dashed it in pieces. But then, O my suffer- 
ings, my agony, my despair! I opened my heart 
to a Christian sister, who received me as the 
father received the prodigal son, and dispensed 
to me the consolations of religion, as she was 
taught of the Spirit. I prayed. Then God in 
His mercy opened my eyes. I began to read the 
Gospels once more, for I had read them formerly 
but laid them aside, hecause they condemned all 
that I did. But now it was no longer as it had 
been before. I found in the Word of God spirit- 
ual life and strength. New life came into my 
heart through the Holy Spirit, and now by the 
grace of God [ have attained to that peace which 
God gives to those who are redeemed by His Son, 
Jesus Christ, in whom I trust. I now engage to 
live and walk by the grace of God, in the way 
marked out for us by His word and His example, 
until the day when [ shall be called to say to 
Him, ‘Lord, here am I, miserable and unworthy, 
but thou hast promised in thy Holy Word that he 
who believes. who trusts in thee, shall be saved 
and have part in thy glory. I have therefore re- 
lied upon thee and thy precious blood to wash 
my robes, and to receive me to the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb.’” 

This friend, after a sincere confession of her 
faith, was unanimously admitted to the church, 
and bap ized on the Passover day with another 
woman, formerly a Catholic, but who came over 
to the faith of the gospel some time ago. 

Another person, also received by the church, 
was to have been baptized the same day; but for 
reasons connected with her own convenience, she 
asked to have the ordinance delayed till Pente- 
cost, when, God willing, she will be baptized with 
others. 


A Catholic Converted.—God has als« conde- 
scended at this last Passover to give us another 
token of His favor by the awakening of a soul 
brought up ia Romish superstition till this time. 
She wrote me thus on the 4th of April. 

‘Dear Pastor,—The word of God preached by 
you has not been in vain. I hope, through the 
grace of God, it will bring forth fruit unto life 
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eternal. I beg you will ask all the dear friends 
who know the Lord. to pray for me. 

“T have read very carefully the first verses of 
the third chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians 
(it was my text on Passover day), and these 
verses have filled my heart with joy. I was so 
affected in seeing those young Christians partak- 
ing at the Lord’s table! ‘The words you said to 
me personally after worship often come back to 
my mind. I pray the Lord Jesus to give me 
strength to confess Him also in my youth, in 
spite of the world and Satan, who ‘goeth about 
like a roaring lion. seeking whom he may devour.’ 
O. may the Saviour make me victorious, and to 
Him be all the glory. I need your prayers. Yes, 
Jesus will save me. He is stretching out His 
hanlto me. Ile says to me, ‘Come unto me, all 
ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” But I want you also to pray for me, 
that I too may receive holy baptism. as dear Mrs. 
L. hasdone. May God be my helper.” 

The Lord is blessing us. Still, we are not yet 
enjoying that great revival which we have long 
desired for our poorcountry. Pray God with us, 
and pray for us, and let all the worthy brethren 
with you join. 


JOURNAL OF MapAme REICHMANN, BIBLE 
Woman. 


Various Conversations.—Jan. 4.—I visited two 
families. At the house of one of them I found a 
theatrical scene painter, to whom [ had givena 
tract previously. We conversed on the true wor- 
ship to be rendered to God, and then on bap- 
tism. He asked me what was the differ- 
ence between us and the Reformed church. I 
told him that in our judgment people ought to 
be instructed and baptized, before they are ad- 
mitted to the church. He understood me per- 
fectly, and said the Reformed church is wrong. 
An infant cannot make a profession of his faith 
nor join the chureh. He added, the people lave 
fallen into error in adopting a religion which they 
do not understand, and which they even con- 
demn, because they have been led into error. I 
lent him the tract entitled, ‘‘God’s pardon and 
man’s pardon,” — for which he appeared very 
grateful. 


11.—Passing along rue Basset, I heard my 
name called by several children at various points, 
who ran after me, begging me in behalf of their 
mothers to give them the Gospel of John. An 
orange-seller, who did not condescend to answer 
me when I offered her a book, looking at me 
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with a contemptuous air, ran towards me, saying, 
‘‘Madam, I have left my cart down there all 
alone, to come and a k you for a book. I didn’t 
know they were so good. After I had seen the 
books these women had, I ran after you to obtain 
one.” **Thank you,” she said, when I gave her 
a Gospel. “I thank you much.” I made her 
promise to read it attentively as the Word of 
God. 


15.—Passing along rue d’ Agesseaux, a hack- 
man came tu me, saying, ‘‘My dear lady, what 
have you good to give me to read to-day? Your 
little books are so beautiful.” I selected a tract 
and gave him, which I thought suitable, and he 
thanked me with so much gratitude! The first 
time I met him, he hesitated about taking a tract, 
fearing that Iwas a proselyting Jesuit. But 
having seen me so many times, he now asks for 
them and receives them gratefully. He evenen- 
courages those around me to take books, prais- 
ing them himself. 


16.—Rue Montesquieu. I was well received 
by many persons, who said, ‘‘These are very 
good books.” ‘Yes,” I replied, ‘‘for they direct 
you to the Gospels, which are the source of all 
true religion. You must read them, and you will 
find the truth in them.” I was busied especial- 
ly with some young girls who asked for books. I 
embraced the opportunity to tell them of our 
Sabbath school. ‘‘We should like to attend,” 
they said; ‘“‘we will tell our parents about it, 
and will show them your beautiful books.” 

17.—Rue des trois Pierres. I was surrounded 
the whole length of the street by men, women 
and children, who saw the tracts in my hands. 
They said, ‘‘We should like much to read your 
little books.” A good old lady said, ‘‘May God 
and the virgin less you.” I replied,‘‘ Mary can- 
not bless us; let us ask God to bless us. He 
blessed even her.” ‘Men say that at your place 
you preach the pure Gospel. There is no bigot- 
ry there.” Another woman said to me, ‘*Come 
to my house. Here is my address.” I have 
been permitted to exhort several mothers to 
bring up their chiléren in the knowledge of the 
gospel; the day will come when they will reap 
the fruit of it. 

20.—Rue des Moulins.—A woman said to me, 
“Away with your books. I don’t want them. 
They are too cheap.” Another woman said to 
me, “If God is so good, go and stay with Him.” 
A third said, ‘“‘What are your books?” ‘They 
are very good books. They teach us to love God 
as our chief guod.” Turning over the leaves, 
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she said, ‘‘By all means give them, and especial. 
ly in this quarter, which isin great need of such 
things.” Another woman stopped me and said, 
‘*Are you not going to stop?—you gave me such 
a good book last year. I have not yet been at 
your worship, but I shall go soon. I have not 
had time.” I encouraged her to pay more atten- 
tion to her soul, and she thanked me. May God 
bless her. 


LETTER FROM Mr. CRETIN. 


Discouragement — Sunday School. — Lyons, 
April 8, 1872.—Our work at Lyons is suffering, 
and does not yield us what we hoped for, to 
wit, the coming of candidates to ask for baptism. 
Several persons whom we had broughit to our 
chapel have left us to go to the Independent 
church, which has a fine edifice, a fashionable 
and numerous audience, and great preachers. 
We must walk by faith till better times. 

A Sunday school for girls picked up in the 
street has been opened in our chapel. Itis under 
the direction of a committee of Jadies of the 
Baptist, Independent and Reformed churches. 
There are about forty scholars. It cost. consid- 
erable trouble to get them into the school. We 
had to give them fine engravings, illustrated 
tracts, and a book when they had gotten ten 
good marks. Every child that brings in another 
has a good mark, and in this way scholars are 
brought in. The school prospers, and the pa- 
rents seem pleased to have their children attend. 
May God bless it and may it be, ir His hands, 
the means of a blessing both to the chiidren and 
their parents. 


Tract Distribution.—Lyons, May 23, 1872.— 
We have continued to distribute tracts at Lyons. 
We hope God will bless this sowing, and that it 
will bring forth fruit in its season. God wiiling, 
we hope to continue it. We regret that our 
Baptist Tract Society in the United S:ates do so 
little for us. 


Evangelical Efforts. — Attempts have been 
made to inaugurate at Lyons a Committee of the 
Inner (Home) Mission; but the experiment has 
nt been entirely successful. The pastors of the 
Reformed Church have not been able to accom- 
plish it, through fear of setting themselves in 
opposition to their colleagues. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Union has been reinforced by several lay- 
men of mature years, who must take the lead in 
such awork. The members are selected from the 
Reformed, Independent, and Baptist churches. 
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LATEST MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
BURMAH. 
TOUNGOO. 


A dormitory and chapel has just been completed et 
Toungoo, 108 feet by 24. and a large school is expected 
for the coming rains. Much of the work is done by the 
Karens of different tribes, and at their expense. Over 
a hundred wen came in at one time, and worked with 
much enthusiasm; recently they were separated, but 
now they work in union. Mr. Bunker writes: **God is 
at work for Toungoo, and your hearts shall be greatly 
rejoiced by the future of the Toungoo Mission; else, I 
misinterpret providence.” 


MAULMAIN. 


Mr. Rand gives an account of a trip to the Maulmain 
Association. Four sessions were held daily. One cou- 
ple came from a distant heathen village, aud gave fifty 
rupees,—being one-iourth of a sum which had come into 
their hands as cumpensation tor an accident,—to the 
Lord. Numbers of heathen Taiings were also present. 
A young Karen pastor was likewise ordained. In the 
course of the journey, Mr. Rand attended a covenant 
meeting with a Karen church, lasting through four ses- 
sions. On the Sabbath the Lord’s Supper was adimin- 
istered to abuut a hundred communicants. 

Misses Kand and Haswell arrived in Maulmain in 
health, April 27. 

RANGOON. 

The last term of the Theological Seminary was emi- 
nently successful. The native faculty, under Dr. Bin- 
ney, have been faithiul and able. Average number of 
pupils, abuut 73; average age, about 20 years and rix 
months. Ten youug men were graduated, all but one 
of whom go immediutely into the field, either to teach 
or preach, or buth. The new session, which opened 
May 1, commenced with 99 pupils and three nutive 
teachers. 


INDIA.—MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
MISSION TO TELOOGOOS. 


Mr. Timpany writes,—May 4,—of his prov.dential es- 
cape from the bite of a venomous snuke, and adds; 
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“TI thought of the promise in the commission in Mark. 
God wiil protect us till our work is done.” On arecent 
tour, several asked for baptisia, and two were admitted 
tothe ordinance. One of tiem was a peculiarly inter- 
esting case. The Compendium of Theolugy in Teloogoo 
is now passing through the press. 

Eleven young men from Ramapatam have joined the 
Seminary, and more will follow soon. 


AFRICA. 


Mr. Vonbrun writes from Vonbrunville, May 8, that 
he is gathering souls to Christ. Tne people of the sur 
rounding native tribes are ready to listen, and a new 
chapel was to be finished in two or three months. Three 
day-schools have been organized at different points 
among the natives,—one of them, thirty miles in the in- 
terior. The work makes progress, and the natives far 
and near ure begging that the gospel may be sent to 
them. 

SWEDEN. 

Mr. Truvé pleads for aid in erecting a chapel at Got- 
tenburg, as being a station whose influence is constantly 
felt in building up the Baptist churches in America 
through emigration. The week of prayer in January 
last was a season of refreshing, Muny were hopefully 
converted. Meetings were held several weeks, and 
the rooms where the people assembled were crowded to 
excess. A Lutheran minister came out from the State 
church, and was baptized in June last. He is thirty- 
three years of age, and an able preacher. 


FRANCE. 


At the various stations the work is encouraging. 
Nine have recently been baptized at St. Etienne, in the 
south of France, and Mr. Cretin hopes shortly to bap- 
tize others at Lyons. Four were baptized in Paris, 
June 30,—three of them previously Cathulics. 


SPAIN. 


The church in Madrid numbers 90 members; Alicante, 
41; La Seca, 13; Linares, 2. Total, 146. Nine were 
baptized in Alicante in June, ten in Madrid in May and 
June, and twoin Linares. Total, 22. A new hall was 
about to be hired in another part of Madrid, capable of 
seating 600 people. 


MAINE, $150 00. 


Warren, Ladies’ Bap. For. Miss. Soc., Mrs. E. 
A. Richardson tr., 

Piscatuquis Asso, 22; Lewiston, Rev. S. 
Boothby 1; Calais, Samuel Kelley, tow. sup. 
of Minis. student, cure Rev. A. V. Timpauy, 
Ramuapatam, India, 75; Kennebunkport, 


12 00 


Village ch., Oliver Huff tr., 40; 138 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $23 65. 
Antrim, ch. 23 65 
VERMONT $48 65. 
Richford, ch. 6; Lunenburg, ch., Chester 
Thomas tr., 13; West Dummerston, Benj. 
Stickney 10; 29 00 
Rutland, ch. 19.15; Albany, a friend 50; 19 65 


MASSACHUSETTS, $903 18, 
Lawrence, Ist ch.. 8. 8., for the Shan Miss.. J. 
C. Stuart tr.,45; Somerville, Perkins St. ch., 


bal. 2.50; Hingham, ch. 72; 119 50 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN MAY, 1872. 


Boston, Ruggles St. ch., bal.5; Shawmut Av. 
ch., bal. 10; a friend, 6; 

Chelsea, Ist ch., C. M. Trufant tr., 219.33; Fall 
River, Mrs. E. M. Boomer 10; Beverly, 1st 
ch. 311; 

A friend 

Newton Centre, Soc. of Miss. Ing. of Newton 
Theo. Inst., J. E. Burr tr., 3475; Newton 
Corner, ch., 8. S., tow. sup. ‘of Saw pa Tay, 
nat. pr., care Rev. D. A. W. Smith. Hen- 
thada, Burmah, G. H. Dupee tr., 30 in gold, 


34 20, 

East Abington, ch. 1385; Millbury, ch. 25: 
Randolph, Hannah Morrill 7; Greenfield, ist 
ch., C. A. Brown tr., 42.55; 

Medford, ist ch. 

RHODE ISLAND, $49 10. 

Charlestown, ch. 12.10; Cumberland Hill, 8. F. 
Hancock 1; 

Pawtucket, High St. ch., A. W. Carr tr., 10.50; 


21 00 


540 33 
50 00 


88 4¢ 
15 00 


13 10 
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Valley Fall, ch. 6.75; Providence, Cranston 
St. ch.. bible sch . qr. payt.to April 1, ls72, 
tow. rup. of Moung See de. nat. pr. care 
Rev. A. sunker, ‘oi ngoo. Burmah, 1s 75; 
CUNNECTICU $362 10. 

Norwich, Cent ch. L. A. Gallup tr., 100; 
Brooktield. ir triends. per Rev. Wm. Biddle, 
2.10; New Haven, German ch. 14; 

Waterbury, ch. 80; New Loudon, Ist ch. 121; 
Mystic River. Union ch. 45; 

YORK, $2.224 60. 

Chenango Assu, H Prentice tr , Norwich, 
ch. 42. 50; Greene. ch., Parker 5; 

Mahopuc Fal.s, ch , ot wh. 100 is tr. 1’. Willson 
and jv fr. Rev. J. Murshall, 

Hamilion, Ist ch. 111; LeRoy, ch. 8&5; Burling- 
ton, ch. 6; Vitcher Spa, Mrs. 8. U. Ferguson 
10; Ruchester. Kupius ch, 8.68; 

Rhine ck, ch., of wh. 100 is trom Mrs. Wm. 
Kelly und 60 tr Miss M. J. Kelly, for the 
avish Miss., and luv fr. latter tor general 
purposes, KR. A. Wight tr... 

New York, James stukes. for Missions in Bur- 
mah, per Kev. J.S8 Dickerson, 250; J. W. 
Burtin, fur tue Spanish Miss., per Rev. J. 8. 
Backus. 23; 

Coli. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Ontario 
Munchester, ch., bal. 48.25; Cazenovia, 
Ist ch.. in part. 31.61; 

Cayuga Asso , Skunenieles, ch.. in part, 

Chenangy Assu., Green, ch., in part, 14 29; 
Sateieten, ch., in purt, 3; Oxford, ch., bal. 

36; 


St. Luwrence Asso , Ogdensburg, ch. 

Chenning hiver Asso., big Flats, ch., in part, 

aud Tioga Assu., binghampton, ch., 

Steuben Asso., Dundee, ch., in part, 

Coll. per Rev VU. budge, Dist. sec., Washing- 
ton Unien Assu, Hill, ch. 135.34, 
Gien’s Fulis, ch. 11.99; buth m part, 

Hudson Kiver No. Assv., Troy, 2d ch., S. 8. 
tow. sup. of girl in Miss. E. Haswell’s ch., 
Maulmuain, burmah, 28.09; Albany, Emman- 
uel ch. s0u; 

Long Islaud Axso.. Brooklyn. Hanson PI. ch., 
ome Strong Pl. ch. 332.86; Flushing, ch. 
35.70; 

So. New York Asso., New York, Madison Av. 
ch. 5v; Harlem, 2d ch. 39.39; West Farms, 


ch. 28.25; 
NEW JERSEY, $525.40. 
Vineland, ch.6; West Jersey Asso., a friend 
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Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler. Dist. Sec., Somer- 
ville, ch. 19 20; Recklesstown, ch. 6.50; Mill- 
ville, ch. 25; Hightstown, ch. 75; Burlington, 
ch. 29.40; 

Coll. per Kev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., East N. 
J. Asso., Plaintieid, 2d ch. 40; Bloomfield, ch. 
183.60; scotch Mains, ch. 102.70; samptown, 
ch., in part, 15; 

PENNSYLVANIA, $375 32. 

South Auburn, ch., ?. P. Dexver tr., 5; Morris 
Run, Wrich ch. 8.10; 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sect., White 
Deer. ch. 16; Mahanoy City, ch. 4.25; Hunt- 
ington. ch. 586; Reading, Ist ch.. 8.8. 10; 
Lower Provivence, ch., bul. 1.25; Lancaster 
Co., Miss Doyie,3, Lower Dublin, Fem. Mi-s. 
Soc. 96 11; Pittsburg, Union ch. 92.50; VPhila- 
deipuia, Mariners, ch. 5..5; West Philadel- 
phia, Berean ci. 3; Istch., 8.8. 125; 

DELAWARE, $10 00. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Wil- 
mington, Ist Germau ch. 

WEST VIRGINIA, $114 03. 

Parkersburg, ch. #8; Morgantown, ch., per 
Rev. J. V. Ambler, 25.03; 

Coll. per Rev. Tvumas Allen, Dist. Sec., Park- 
ersburg Asso. 1; several chs. for sup. of 
Nga Sah. care Rev. E. B. Cross, Toungoo, 
Burmah. 50. 

. DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $100 00. 
Washington, Henry Beard 

OHIO, $437 08. 

Cleveland, ist ch., Young People’s Miss. Soc., 
tow. sup of nat. pr., care Mrs. M_ B. Ingalls, 
Thongzai. Burmah, John Steele tr., 

Napoleon, quar. sub. of three Baptists 


Donations. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec.. Clin- 
toh Asso., Centerville, ch., 2.50; Jonah’s 
R n, ch. 2.70; 

Mansfield Asso’, Lucas. ch 689; Loudenville, 
ci., bal. 2.67; Vermillion. ch. 6.20; 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati. 9th St. ch. 244 06; 
Mt Auturn, W.H. 10; 

Miami Union Asso.. Da: ton, 1-t ch., Mission 
S.38., for sup. of Kya-El. boy in Rev. A. 
Bunker’s sch., Toungov, burmah. pring- 
field, Ist ch.,8.5.,f r sup. of girl in sume 
sch.. 25; 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Mt. Vernon. S. S. 

. INDIANA, $12 10. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Alleu, Dist. Sec., Fort 

Wayne Assu., Oswego. ch. 
ILLINOIS, $°93 88. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgoud and ©. F. Tol- 
man, Dia’. Secs., louiwington Asso. Clin- 
ton. ch., Mrs. C. L. Coulter 5; Delavan, ch. 
82.60; Lincoln, ch. 4.50; 

Carroliton Asso., Carroltun, ch. 

Chicago Asso., Antioch, ch. .75; Benton, ch. 
1.50: Chicago, Ist German ch., F. Bartush 
10; Elgin, ch. 2.50; Newport, ch. 1; 

DixonAsso., York, ch. 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton Ist ch., S.S., to be 
expended in care of Rev. M. Jameson, Bas- 
seiu. Burmah, 27.41; Brigttou, ch., 5. 3. 


8 50; 

Fox River Asso., Aurora. Union ch., 8.5S., 
tow. sup. of nat. pr.. care Rev. RK Neigh- 
bor, Nowgong, Assam, 25; Chicago, Union 
Park ch.. 5. 38., of wh. 69 05 is tor Tuco. class, 
care Rev. M. Bronson, Nowgong, Assam; 
13.75 ir. L. P. Caldwell’s class. for Bivle- 
reader, care Kev. M. Jameson. Basseiu, Bur- 
mah; 25 fr. C. E. Converre’s class, to be des- 
ignated, 107.80; Kankakee, ch. 13; Ludi, ch. 
20.30; Newark. ch. 16 94; 

Ill. River and Galesburg Asso., Canton, ch. 

Kankakee River Asso., Twelve Miie Grove, ch, 

Ottawa Asso., Berean, ch. 2.10; Dover, ch, 
4.20; Marseilles, ch. 25.03; Seneca, ch. 318.50; 

Rehoboth Assv., Pleusunt Mound and sho- 
bonier, ch 

Rock Kiver Asso., Belvidere, So. ch., Blood’s 
Cong. 7; Marengo, chi., 6 40; Sycamore, 
ch. 26; 

Salem Asso., Oquaka. ch.. Miss Tolman, for 
Mrs. A. K. Scuit’s work, Guwahati, Assam, 

Springfield Asso., Decutur, Miss Mary L. clal- 
sted, tow. sup. of Ibauram, student. cure 
Rev. R. KE. Neighbor, Nowgong, Assan, 


IOWA, $58 40. 

Mt. Pleasant, ch. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tol- 
man, Dist. Sect., Burlington Asro., Danville, 
ch., of wh. 10 is fr. Dea. K. Cudy, 

Cedar Valley Asso., Cedur Rapids, ch. 

MICHIGAN. $181 34. 

Smyrna, N. G. Chase 10u; Trowbridge, ch., S. 
S.. penny coll. 12. 50; 

Coll. per Revs. 8S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tol- 
man, Dist. Secs., Graud River Assu., West, 
Ada, ch. 

Kalamazoo River Asao., Bloomingdale, ch. 

Michigan Asso., Oxtord, ch. 

St. Juseph’s River Assv., Buchanan, ch. 

Thorn Apple River Arso., Charlotte, ch., P. 

M. Thomas 
Washtenaw Asso., Ypsilanti, ch. 
Wayne Asso., Holiy, ch. 
MINNESOTA, $68 81. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgoud and C. F. Tol- 
man, Dist. Secs., Minn. Asso., St. Paul, lst 
ch., 8. 38., for girls’ sch. Sibsagor, Assam, 

WISCONSIN, $161 60. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osguod and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Janesville Asso., Janesville, ch. 
2.50; Union, ch., 8. tow. sup. of Naursema, 
a pr., care Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, India, 

Lake Shore Asso., Racine, ch., of wh. 5 is fr. 
Mrs. W. T. Lewis, for Rev. RK. E. Neighbor’s 
sch., Nowgong, Assam, 

Winnebago Asso., Waupum, ch. 

SWEDEN, $25 25. 

Stockholm, Mrs. C. L. Wiberg. of wh. 5.25 is 
fr. her 8. 8S. boys, and all fur tue Bur. Miss., 
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mSS 


|__| 
5 00 
36 00 
15 
254 06 
116 10 
246 00 
50 00 
47 50 7 01 
; 110 00 
12 10 
220 68 
42 10 
250 CO 6 
15 75 
275 00 1% 
79 86 
33 lu 35 91 
22 64 
18 20 
2u 50 
41 75 
13 15 
183 04 
147 33 1 00 
5 10 
49 83 
328 09 
7 00 
494 16 
39 40 
117 64 2 00 
31 00 5 00 
30 00 
155 10 
15 00 
13 50 
339 30 112 60 
13 19 
362 22 
10 00 
63 03 
51 00 108 50 
100 00 23 00 
30 00 
100 00 
5 26 25 25 


1872.) 


BURMAH. $372 44. 
Friends in Toungoo for the Karen Tueo, sch., 
per Rev. E. B. Cross, 


LEGACIES. 
Cheviot, O., Dec. Richard Guimes, for 
D F. Stratham Agt. 

Johnson Co.. Ind. Samuel Dow, per 
John 8 Houghham, Exr., in part, 
Beamvil'e. Ont.. Dea Jacob Beam, per 

Rowley Kilbourn, Exr., 


600 00 


Donatvns. 


1,788 40—2.438 40 


d Legacies fr. April 1 — 
Donations an es fr. to 
May 1. 1872, . §.924 73 
Donations and do. do. 

Juue 1, 1872, $14,¥6u U6 


Donations Keceived in June, 1872. 


MAINE, $55 00. 

Warren. Ladies’ Bap. ror. Miss. 5oc., Mrs. E. 
A. Rich»rdson tr., 

North Livermore, a lady 5; Wiscasset, Margt. 
Waters 1; blilsworth, Rev. T. Batchelder, 
for benefit of ch. or Miss labor in connec- 
tion with ch. in Berlin, per Rev. A. P. 
Mason, 7; 

Thomastun. a friend 25; Vassalboro’, Mrs. 
Betsey 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, $25 00. 

Hudson ch., Dea. Juseph Merrill, tow. salary 

of Rev. L. D. Colburn, Rangoon, burmah, 
VERMONT, 88 vv 

Enosburgh, ch. 2; Fraukiin, ch. 4: Post Mills, 
Mrs. L. Hinckley, tor Miss 5. E. Haswell’s 
sch., Maulimain, Burmah, 2; 

MASSACHUSETTS, $59 50. 

Newton Centre, Soc. of Miss. lug. of Newton 
Theo. [nst., Johu E. Burr tr., 

Concord, Mrs. J. Stimson 3; Hudson, ch., 
Henry Coviidge tr., 25; Melruse, ch., 5. 3., 
8S. F. Keyes tr., 25; 

Newton Cemre, a triend 

RHODE ISLAND, $300 00. 

Central Falls, ch., 5. 5., tow. sup. of uat. pr., 
cure Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Rangoon, Burmah, 

Providence, Ist ch., Young Ladies’ Miss. suc., 
of wh. luv is to be expeuded iu care of Mrs. 
M. B. Ingalls, Thuugzai, Burmah; in care 
of Mrs. L. Jewett, Nellore, Ludia; 50 in care 
of Mrs. 8. T. Guodell, Bassein, Burmah; and 
to const. Misses blizabeth H. Dyer aud H. 
Corneha Dyer H. L. M., A. A. 1. Dougias tr. 

CUNNECTICUTL, $52 25. 

Suffield, 1st ch. 17; tHartiurd, Wash. Av. ch., 
Wom. Miss. Soc., for Mrs. M. J. Kuowltou’s 
sch.. Ningpo, China, 4u.25; 

Easton, ch., Misses J. and &. Seeley 

Southington, ch., per Rev. M. J. Knowlton, 

NEW YORK, $2.v46 
New York, Ladies’ Miss. Meeting, tu be ex- 
nded in care of Mrs. M. J. Knowlwn, 
Cuina, 54.72; Greenport, A. EK. 
Skinuer 5; 

St. Luwrence Asso., C. H. Butrick asst. tr., 

Madison Asso., K. smith tr., katon, ch. 8.50; 
cn. 7.25; Georgetown, ch., of wh. 
2u is tr. Ladies’ Miss. soc., 40.05; Chitten- 
ango, ch. 5.56; Morrisville, ch. 17.50; Caze- 
novia, Ist cu. 5.50; West Eaton, ch. 9.25; 

Troy, A. B. tor the Teluugov Mission, 

Brooklyn, Cliuton Av. ch., 5.5. Little workers, 
tow. educating Burman girl, care Mrs. M. B. 
Ingalls, Thongzai, Burman 

Coll. per Rev. VU. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Long 
Island Asso., Brvoklyn, Pierrepont St. ch. 

Washingtou Union Asso., Sandy Hill, ch. 132; 
White Creck, ch. 14.10; Cambridge, ca. 10; 
Glen’s kalls, ch. 17.25; Fort Miller, ch. 7; 
Hartford, ch., bal. 

Saratoga As-o., Amsterdam, ch. 12: Burnt 
Hills. ch. 10.63; Hulf Moun,ch.3; Glenville, 


ch, 12 

Otsego Asso.. Cooperstown, ch. 15.39; Spring- 
field, ch. 7.45; Brooktield, ch. 11; Treas. of 
Asso. 16.21; 

Hudson River No. Asso.. Hoosick, 1st ch. 31; 

Martindale, 8.8. 10; West Hoosick, ch. 2; 


12 00 


37 63 


50 05 


Newtonville, ch. .50; Sand Lake, ch. 450; 
Schodack. ch. 2350; West Hiilsdule, ch. 
10.40; Hoosick Falls, ch. 10; Waterford, ch. 
10; 


Mohawk River Asso., Little Falls, ch. 21.25; 
Newport, ch. 30; Norway, ch. 5; Pleasant 
Valley, ch. 2.62; Salisbury, ch. 32; a friend, 
for the Jupan Miss., 5; Stratford and Salis- 
bury. ch. 2; 

Franklin Asso., Milford, ch. 25; Walton, ch. 
10 25; Butternuts, ch. 18; Unadilla, ch. 3.50; 
coll. at As»o. 137.55; 

Worcester Asso., Ea. Worcester, ch. 15.30; 
Worcester, 2d ch. 4 25; 

Coll. per Kev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Cayuga 
Assv., Throopsville, ch., bal. 42.50; Skanea- 
teles, ch., bal. 18 15; 

Broome und Tioga Asso., Caton, ch. 13.15; 
Caroline, Ist ch. 9; Castle Creek, ch. 12.08; 
Killuwog, ch. 6. 64; Tioga Centre. ch. 5; 
Whitney’s Point, Ladies’ Miss. Svc. 18; coll. 
at Assu. 477; 

Chenango Asso., Greene, ch., bal. 

Madisun Asso.. West Eaton, eh. 3; Morris- 
ville, ch. 11 90; both in part, 

Niagara Asso., Ea. Clarence, ch. 26.20; Akron, 
ch. 415; both in part, 

Black River Asso., Lowville, ch. 31; Lyme, 
ch. 8.47; Aaams Centre, ch. 23; Mannaville, 
ch. 7.5; Watertown, ch. 15.55; belleville, 
ch., of wh. 23 is fr. Fem. Mite sec.. 73; Mrs. 
Surah Edwards 5; Mrs. L. R. Greenly 20; 
Mrs. 8. A. Plank 5; 

Genesee River Asso., Pike, ch. 20: Grove and 
Portage, ch. 39; Castile, ch. 16 50; 

Orleans Asso., Knowlesville, ch. 13.75; Gaines 
& Murray, ch. 20; Alabama. ch. i4; Holley, 

ch. 20; Shelby, ch. 15; Carlton Ceutre, ch. 

11; 

Alirgney Asso., Friendship, ch., bal. 16; Ange- 
lica. ch. ¥; Andover, ch.5; Belmont, ch. 10; 
Aunin Creek, ch. 1; coll. at Asso. 24.58; 

Genesee Asso., Betavia, ch. 50; Warsaw, ch., 
of wh. 10 is fr. 5. S., 23.40; Wyoming. ch. 
33; Lu Grange, ch. 7.95; bethany, ch. 12.50; 
Perry, ch., of wh. 54.50 is tor the Japan 
Miss., 59.50; 

NEW JERSEY. $195 00. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, bist. Sec., Cam- 
den, 3d ch. 7; Broad dt. ch. 10.90; Manas 
quan, ch. 3.40; Jacobstown, ch., bal. 13; 
Marlborv’, cu. 5; Wricksburg, Miss A. M. 
Whitmore, for the Japan Miss., 5; Mullica 
Hill, ch. 18.75; 

Coll. per Rev. VU. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Ea. N. J. 
Assvu., Kuhway, Ist ch., in part, 12.75; New- 
aik, C. E. Cowell, for sup. of nat. pr., 100: 
Hoboken, Ist ch., bal. 13.00; Mt. Betuel, ch. 


5.70; 
PENNSYLVANIA, $1,090 29. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Cur- 
winsville, ch. 5: Apollo. ch. 16.34; Chester 
Co., Rev. J. W. Griffith, for Ger. chapels, 3; 
proceeds of a Missivuary hen 1; Titusville, 
S.S., tow. sup. of nac. pr.. cure Rev. A. V. 
Timpauy, Ramapatam, Iudia, 10; Lineville, 
ch. 11.50; Harlensburg, ch. 10; Meadville, 8. 
S., Miss. Soce., for sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. 
N. Harris, Shwaygyeen. Burmah, 27; Vin- 
cent, ch. 28.95; Muudy Creek, cli. 17; Mrs. C. 
A. Shaffer 4; saltsburg, ch. 2; Philadelphia, 
5th ch..of wh. 110 is tr. Dea. Ford & fumily ; 
75 fr. Bible sch., in part, 332.03; Angora ch. 
576 57; Ist German Ch.. seyeral friends 5.90; 
West Philudelphia, J. Tolman Frank- 
ford, 5. 5., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care Rev. M. 
J. Knowlion, Ningpo, China, 30; 

Dis tKICL OF COLUMBIA, $91 00, 
Washington, Calvary ch., J. 5. Stellinius 
KENTUCKY, $12 vv, 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., New- 


port, ch. 
OHIO, $694 42. 

Toledo, Henry K.Steward .25; Cleveland Asso., 
fb. Thomas tr., Chester, Mrs. N. A. Phill- 
brick 5; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. >ec., Cleve- 
land Asso., Akron, cil. 8. 8. 56; Bedford, 

ch., 8.8.2; Chester, ch, 10; Columbia, ch., 

of wh.9 is fr. 5S. 5. 22; Cleveland, 1st ch. 


102 00 


107 87 


194 30 
19 55 


68 64 
27 75 


14 90 
30 35 


188 92 


75 50 


93 75 


191 35 


131 95 


1,090 29 
91 00 


12 00 


5 25 


| 355 
$6,596 93 

50 00 
13 00 
30 00 
25 00 
| 
8 00 
| 
400 
65 38 
53 00 
2 50 
100 
63 05 
200 00 
57 25 7 
10 v0 
15 00 
59 72 
70 
93 61 
50 00 
30 00 
= 
179 85 7 
| 
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368 95; Painesville, ch. 25; Richfield, ch., S. 
S. 10; coll. at Asso., for the Japan Miss., 


34 55; 

“Maumee Asso., Ai 1.66; Middletown, ch. 5; 
Perrysville, ch. 3; Richfield, ch. 11.66; 
Spencer, ch. 3.27; Jas. Patten 1; West 
Barre. ch. 4; 

Miami Asso, Middletown, 8. S. 9.35; Cincin- 
nati. 9th St. ch., N. Goldsmith 25; 

Miami Union Asso., Dayton, Wayne St. S. S., 
of wh. 25 is for sup of Phai Boo in Rev. A. 
Bunker’s sch, ‘loungoo, Burmah, 34 12; 
Piqua, Calvary S. 8. 635; Union ch. 3.17; 
Troy, ch. 19.75; 

Mt. Vernon Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch., of which 
4.84 is fr.S.S.984; Mrs. W. R. Young. for 
sup. of Mikir boy in Rev. R. E. Neighbor’s 
sch., Nowgong. Assam, 28.50; 


J 


Portsmouth Asso., Portsmouth, ch., J. H. 


Kelley 
INDIANA, $131 21. 
Aurora, ch. 41.55; Goodland, Ist ch. 2 50; 
Coll. per Rov. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., North- 
ern Ind. Asso., South Bend, ch. 19.13; Val- 
paraiso. ch. 10.55; coll. at Asso., for the Ja- 
pan Miss., 32.48; 
Laughery Asso., kbenezer, ch., of wh. 17 is fr. 


6.8 
ILLINOIS, $431 85. 

Alton, Dr. E. Marsh, to const. Chas. A. Cald- 
well H. L. M., 

Coll per. Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bloomington Asso., Delavan, ch. 
1; El Paso, Mrs. M. M. Bowers, tow. sup of 
Ministerial student. care Rev. R. E. Neigh- 
bor, Nowgong, Assam, 10; Lincoln, ch. 3.25; 
Mt. Pleasuut, ch. 5; 

Chicago Asso., Benton, ch. 1; Elgin, S.S., tow. 
sup. of Garo pr., care Rey. 1. J. Stoddard, 
Gowalpara, Assam, 28; 

Edwardsville Asso.. Alton, Ist ch., of wh. 20 
is coll. in Fem. prayer meeting, to aid in fit- 
ting up a mission boat tor Rev. M. Jameson, 
Bassein, Burmah, aud 5 fr. a friend, for the 
debt of the Union, 25; Greenville, ch., of wh. 
43.10 is fr. Almira College, Miss. Soc., tow. 
sup. of Kev. M. Jameson, Bassein, Burmah, 
67.10; Upper Alton, Shurtleff College, stu- 
dents’ Miss. Soc. 4.20; 

Fox River Asso., Chicago, University PI. ch., 
mon. con. coll. 9.05; Somonauk, ch. 19; a 
friend at Asso. 1; 

Ill. River & Galesburg Asso., Galesburg, Leroy 
S. Bates 25; Monmveuth, D. Babcock 5; 

Nine Mile Asso., Duquoin, ch. 

Ottowa Asso., oy S.5., tow. sup. of Habe. 
nat. pr., care Kev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, 
Assam, 25; Deer Park, ch. 4; Ottowa, ch. 


50; 

Rock sland Asso., Geneseo, ch. 

Rozk River Asso., Treas. of Asso. 10; Marengo, 
friends in 8S. 5.. tow. sup. of Kaudiah, care 
Rev. J. K. Clough, Ongole, India, 25; Syca- 
more. ch. 6.75; 

South Dist. Asso., Bellville, Rev. Cyrus Thomas 

Springtield Asso., Decatur, Miss Mary L. Hal- 
sted, tow. sup. of Bathiram, care Rev. R. E. 
Neighbor, Nowgong. Assam, 

MICHIGAN, $446 93. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dis.. Secs., Grand River Assv., E., Smyrna, 
Rev. N. G. Chase 

Grand River Asso., West, Rockford, Miss. F. 
E. Stilwell 

Hillsdale Asso., Col.|water, ch,, S.S., tow. sup. 
of Ministerial student, care Rev. L. Jewett, 
Nellore, India, 50, North Adams, ch. 4; 

Kalamazoo River Asso., Kalamazoo, Ist ch. 

Lenawee Asso., coll. at Asso., by Rev. E. J. 
Fish, 36.46; Adrian, ch., avails of gold rings 
sold, 5; Morenci, ch. 18; 

St. Joseph’s River Asso., Coll. at Asso., by 
Rev. Jas. Huntington, 

St. Joseph’s Valley Asso., Baldwin’s Prairie, 
ch. 7; Mendon, ch. 430; Porter. ch. 15.65; 
a ch., of wh. 20 is fr. Rev. A. T. Vail, 


Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch., of wh. 8.50 
is fr. Young People’s Miss. Soc., for Rey. I. 


522 50 


62 16 


100 00 


19 2 


Donations. [August, 1872, 


J. Stoddard’s work, Gowalpara. Assam, 
20 60; Chelsea, ch 3; Dexter.ch. 495; Man- 
chester. ch. 3; Pinckney, ch. .65; Saline. ch. 
18 15; Unadilla, ch. 11; York, ch. 13.40; Ypsi- 
lanti, ch. 5; 
Wavne Asso., Plymouth, ch., bequest of little 
Flera Lamb, for the Mission in Burmah, 
White River Asso., coll. at semi-an. meeting 
3.60; Hart, ch. .60; 
IOWA, $80 55. 


Coll. per. Revs. 8. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Dubuque Asso., coll. at Asso. by 
Rev. L. F. Raymund, 

Towa Valley Asxo., Pama City, ch. 

Keokuk Asso., Keokuk. ch., of wh. 5 each is 
fr.5. P., F.N., Emma & Harry Pond, & bro. 


Gunnis, 
MINNESOTA, $53 21. 

Swede Bap. Conference 

Coll. per Kevs. 8. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Minn. Valley Asso., Judson, ch., 
Rev. J.J. Miller 

So. Minn. Asso., Coll. at Asso., per Rev. D. 
Read, of wh. 1 each is fr. E. Babcock & E. L. 
Heden. and .50 each fr. Olive Scoville, and a 
friend 18 55; Chattield, ch. 5; Eyota, ch. 8; 
St. Charles, ch. 4.36 

Zumbrota Asso. coll., by Rev. G. Cole, 

MISSUURL, $23 65. 

Coll. per Revs. §. M. Osgood & C.F. Tolman, 
Dist Secs., Carrollton, col’d ch..& 8. 3.15; 
Chillicothe, 8. 8.5; Grand River, ch. 15 50; 

NEBRASKA, $2 45. 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Usgood & C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Lincoln, ch. 

WISCONSIN, $272 15. 


Rev. J. Fargo, tow. sup. of Rev. J. Goble in 
Japan, 6 20; Lake Mills, ch. 9; 

Dodge Asso , coil. at As-0.11.01; Beaver Dam, 
ch. 14.30; Fox Lake, ch. 37; Lowell. ch. 1; Ot- 
sego, ch. 17.05; Randolph, ch. 17.16; Rio, ch. 
30 35; Wyocena, ch. 7.59; 

La Crosse Asso., Black River Falls, ch. 28.65; 
Trempelean, ch. 20 65; 

La Fayette Asso., Darlington, ch. 

Luke Shore Asso., Byron, Rev. H Sears 5; his 
little children .19; all tow. sup. of Kev. T. J. 
Keith, Gowahati, As am, 5.19; Merton. ch. 
35 50; Kuciue, ch., bul. tow. sup. of Rev. R. 
E. Neighbor, Nowgong. Assam, 5: 45 

Walworth Asso , Eagle, ch. 5 

Winnebago Asso., Fuirwater, ch. 1 

CANADA, $361 33. 

Canada Bap. Convention, I. 5. Shenston tr., 
‘Yoronto, Alexander St.ch., 8.8. for sup. of 
nat. missionary in the Teloogoo field, 65; 

York Mills, ch., 8. 8., fordo., 10; J.C Yale, 
of wh. 5 is for Tel. Mis-., 2 for Kuren do. and 
2 for German do. 9; Young Ladies’ trazaar, 
tow. sup. & clothing for 17 girls for one year 
in Rev. A. V. Timpany’s sch , Rumapatam, 
India, 136; Horuby, Mrs. Ann Pickard, tow. 
sup. of Nariah, Telougoo missionary; do. 
fur Mrs. A. V. Timpany, Ramapatam, India, 


1; 250 in gold 284 69 
Osgoode, ch , for waniatins the Scriptures in 
the Teloogoo language, 64.32 in gold, 73 64 
St. Armuud, ch. 3 Ww 
INDIA, $121 74. 
Ongole, coll., per Rev. J. E. Clough 121 74 
$6,554 42 
LEGACIES. 
North Brunswick, N. J., David P, 
Purdin, per Rev. Henry F. Smith 200 00 
Johnson Co , Ind., Samuel Dow, John 
5S. Hougham Exr., in part, 200 00 
Sandwich, Ill., Rev. J. F. Tolman, per 
Rev. C. F. Tolman, Exr., 250 00 
Beamville, Ont., Dea. Jacob Beam, per 
Rowley Kilbourn, Exr., 184 70 — 834 70 
Donations and Legacies fr. April 1 to nneeael 
nations a 
June 1, 1872, 1.4960 06 


Donations and 
July 1, 1872, 


do. do. 


79 75 
29 59 100 
34 35 410 
12 0 
63 39 24 05 
44 50 
38 34 
3 0 
1 00 
44 05 3 0 
36 21 
25 00 11 00 
23 65 
2 4 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood & C. F. Tolman 
Secs., Dane Assv., coll. at As-o., by 
29 00 20 
46 
30 
00 
96 30 
69 
29 05 00 
30 00 
1 00 
69 50 
1 00 
y 41 75 
10 00 
5 00 
150 00 
7 2 
54 00 
32 78 
59 46 
11 14 
47 45 


WOMAN'S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


BOSTON, AUCUST, 


te All communications for the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, or for the ‘Helping 
Hand,” should be addressed to the ‘*Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Society,” No. 12 Bedford 
St., Boston, Mass. 


All the words which compose our name are 
familiar and well understood. Each is nec- 
essary to a full description of our character 
and purpose. The one word which, asa sim- 
ple mark of definition, is most likely to be 
overlooked, has a meaning, which we recog- 
nize, and which we desire that our sisters in 
the churches may also remember. It is the 
word ‘‘Baptist.” We are a Society of Baptist 
women ; and we wish always to be in sym- 
pathy with the principles which that name 
suggests. 

The Baptists are a democratic people. We 
recognize no earthly head: the only Head is 
the Lord. ‘*One is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren,” has always been the 
rule of our churches. In our missionary op- 
erations we have aimed to apply, in untried 
and sometimes difficult relations, the same 
great law. We have always maintained that 
the missionary work was the work at once of 
Christ and of his people. He who controls 
it all is the Lord: and the earthly power 
which is conducting the work of missions is 
to be found in his churches. 

We wish to work upon the same principles. 
Our labor is for Christ and his people. We 


pray that we may never be separated from 
either. We desire to be the representatives 
of the Lord: we desire, also, to be the repre- 
sentatives of our sisters in the churches. We 
do not desire to exist as an institution apart 
from them. We do not wish to give law to 
them respecting our work. We cannot do the 
work we have undertaken, except as they 
do it through us. We wish to know their 
hearts, and to feel the strength which their 
moral support will afford. We desire to be 
considered as the agency by which our sisters 
in the Baptist churches express their love to 
Jesus, and their love to the heathen for Je- 
sus’ sake. 


Miss Barrows, who has been accepted as a 
missionary of our Society, has been designated 
to the Karen mission at Toungoo. The time 
of her departure has not been fixed, but she 
will go, with a company of missionaries who 
expect to sail during the summer, if there is 
money for her expenses in the Treasury at the 
time. The following account of her field of 
labor will be interesting in this connection. 


THE KAREN MISSION AT TOUNGOO. 

At this station, in the Karen Mission, there are now 
Dr. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Cross, and Mr. and Mrs. Bun- 
ker; in the Shan Mission, Mr. and Mrs. Cushing, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Kelley. 

The city of Toungoo is situated on the 
west bank of the Sitang River, about two 
hundred miles from its mouth. Fifteen or 
twenty miles east of the city, isa range of 
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mountains, separating the valley of the Si- 
tang from that of the Salwen. These moun- 
tains are inhabited by Karens, thousands of 
whom have embraced the gospel. 

To the west of Toungoo, though a good 
deal further off, is another range of hills, 
separating the Sitang from the Irrawadi, also 
occupied by Karens. But these people are 
less numerous; and as they have, to some ex- 
tent, become Buddhists, they have been less 
ready to accept the gospel. 

The latter are Sgaus, the same tribe as the 
greater part of the Karens in Southern Bur- 
mah; while those who live to the west of the 
city are divided into several tribes, three of 
which, the Pakus, the Mauniepghas and the 
Bghais, have received the gospel. The Pakus 
and Mauniepghas speak a dialect so near- 
ly like the Sgau that they perfectly under- 
stood Quala, the man who first preached the 
gospel to them, who is a Sgau; while the 
Bghai dialect differs from the Sgau so much, 
that when Quala first went among them he 
had to preach in Burmese. But Bghai and 
Sgau are only different dialects of the same 
language; and as the roots of nearly all the 
words are the same, if a person understands 
one, he can easily learn the other. 


SAU DUMOO IN TAVOY. 


The history of the Karen Mission at Toung- 
oo commences in Tavoy. Some time in 1850 
a Karen named Sau Dumoo made his appear- 
ance in one of the Christian Karen villages of 
Tavoy, and was converted. He said that he 
came from the central part of Burmah, and 
had wandered southward in search of rest for 
his soul. Having found what he wanted, he 
was now filled with a strong desire to return 
with the glad tidings to his native jungles. 
He succeeded in awakening the same feelings 
in the hearts of several Karen Christians, 
among whom was Sau Quala, the leading 
pastor in the province. 

In the meantime, the English were en- 
gaged in a second war with the Burmese, 
which resulted in the annexation of the whole 
province of Pegu, which includes Toungoo 
and Shwaygyeen, to the British possessions. 
Thus God, who sent Dumoo from the jungles 
of Shwaygyeen to the Christian villages of 
Tavoy that he might receive and carry back 
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the blessed gospel, prepared the way for his 
return with that gospel, by putting the coun- 
try under English rule. 


DR. MASON IN TOUNGOO. 


Dr. Mason who was then living in Tavoy, 
though in feeble health, was aroused by these 
events to petition the Executive Committee 
to appoint him as a missionary to the Karens 
of Toungoo. This place is the tradition. 
al centre of the Karen race, the Karens 
of Southern Burmah affirming that their 
original home was around Toungoo. Dr, 
Mason was appointed, and arrived there in 
September, 1853. Dumoo, Quala and their 
companions followed soon after. Dumoo 
stopped at Shwaygyeen, one hundred miles 
below Toungoo on the same river, while 
Quala and three companions pushed on to 
Toungoo, where they arrived in December of 
the same year. 

Many of the Karens of Toungoo were ready 
and waiting for the gospel; and many had 
come into the city and heard it from the lips 
of Dr. Mason, before Quala’s arrival. But 
very soon after Quala came, Dr. Mason was 
obliged on account of his health, to leave 
Toungoo for America, 


SAU QUALA. 

The whole responsibility of conducting the 
Toungoo mission now rested on Quala; but 
he was well fitted both by nature and educa- 
tion for the work. 

He was naturally avery able man. When 
the gospel was first preached to the Karens 
at Tavoy, their language had not been re- 
duced to writing; but a number of Christian 
books had been printed in Burmese. Quala, 
then a boy, succeeded in procuring two or 
three of these; and although he knew noth- 
ing of Burmese, or of reading any language, 
so great was his desire to know more of 
Christianity, that, by the help of his elder 
half-brother, who understood Burmese, he 
learned to read a language which differs from 
his own more widely than French from Eng- 
lish, He was Dr. Mason’s teacher in learn- 
ing Karen, and his assistant in translating 
the Bible into that language. After the Bible 
was finished, he was for several years a pas- 
tor; so that he had had all the advantages 
which could come from years spent in the 
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constant study of the Bible, from companion- 
ship with one of our most intelligent mission- 

aries, and from considerable experience as a 
pastor. To this thorough educational prepa- 

ration was added a deep and earnest piety, 

and a child-like trust in God. 

After Dr. Mason’s departure, Quala made 
three journeys from town; westward, to the 
Sgaus, north-eastward to the Bghais, and 
eastward to the Pakus, leaving among each 
tribe one of his three companions. He finally 
established himself among the Manniepghas, 
southeast of Toungoo. 

Both Quala and his companions found 

THE PEOPLE PREPARED 

of the Lord to receive them. Wherever 
they went, hundreds listened eagerly to 
their preaching, while messengers came 
to them from all directions, begging 
for teachers. A number of young men 
from Maulmain and Bassein responded 
to Quala’s earnest cry for helpers. Soon, 
also, laborers were raised up among the peo- 
ple themselves; for as fast as a good man 
learned to read, he was set to teaching others. 
Thus the work went on gloriously, so that at 
the end of the first year, there were twelve 
preachers, fourteen churches, and seven hun- 
dred and forty-one members, besides a much 
greater number who had asked for baptism, 
but had been advised to wait. 

Mr. Whitaker, of the Maulmain Karen 
Mission, came to Toungoo in May, 1855, to 
help on the work; and in September of the 
next year, he brought his family there. Dr. 
Mason also returned on the 2d of the next 
January. Mr. Whitaker died, however, in 
August, 1857; and thus the mission was de- 
prived of a strong and earnest laborer, in the 
midst of his usefulness. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 

When Quala came to the Karens of Toung- 
oo, they were a nation of drunkards and 
gamblers. Each village was in almost con- 
tinual war with its neighbors; and they sel- 
dom let an opportunity pass without killing 
each other’s men, or stealing each other’s 
women and children, and selling them as 
slaves. Many Bghai villages, though only a 


few miles apart, had not even a foot-path be- 
tween them. If a stranger approached a 
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village, unless he made known his approach 
by shouting or firing a gun, he was liable to 
be killed; and when he left the village, un- 
less he made a formal announcement of his 
departure, he was in great danger of being 
followed and killed. 


But after five years, when Quala went to 
pay a visit to his home in Tavoy, he left 
among these wild and savage people a 
Christianized population of 26,000 souls; 
8,628 of whom were members of the churches. 
In place of war there was peace; of hate, 
love; and instead of drunken revelry, the 
voice of prayer and praise was heard. 

Mr. Cross arrived in Toungoo, from Tavoy, 
on the 20th of February, 1860, six years after 
Quala’s first arrival; and Quala returned 
from Tavoy about the same time. The work 
since that time has been rather the training 
of the new-born Christians than preaching 
among the heathen; though the latter has 
not been entirely neglected. 


A CRISIS PASSED. 

But the work in Toungoo has been greatly 
hindered during the past ten years, by the 
unfortunate course of Mrs. Mason, who pro- 
fessed to teach what she has called *‘ the God 
language,” a sort of new religion which is a 
combination of Christianity-and heathenism. 
She succeeded in leading away many of the 
ignorant Karens, so that it was found neces- 
sary, in 1864, to separate the churches into 
two associations ; those who had not been led 
away withdrawing from Mrs. Mason’s adhe- 
rents, and meeting in another place. From 
that time there has been a steady improve- 
ment,—Mrs Mason having gradually lost her 
influence, — until now comparatively few 
of the people adhere to her. After the sepa- 
ration the interest in education, which had 
well nigh died out, began to revive. Village 
schools, many of which had been stopped, 
were recommenced; and an increasing in- 
terest began to be taken in the school in 
town. When Mr. Bunker reached the field, 
in July, 1866, there were about eighty pupils 
studying in town. By the last report (1870) 
it appears that there were one hundred and 
ten. Twenty-five of these are young wo- 
men; which fact is a great mark of progress, 
since it shows that the people are beginning 
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to feel that it is necessary to educate their 
women. 


Miss Adams has been appointed as a regu- 
lar missionary of our Society; but we have 
not yet been able to do for her all that the 
necessities of her work demand. The fol- 
lowing account of her needs is, therefore, 
still appropriate, although it was written be- 
fore she knew that we were ready to do any- 
thing for her. If our sisters will provide the 
money, more of her wants shall be supplied. 


HENTHADA. 
MIssIon TO THE BuRMANS. 
Letter from Miss Adams. 
In the Burman mission there are, at this station, Mr. 
and Mrs. Crawley, Mr. and Mrs. George, and Miss 


Adams; in the Karen mission, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. W. 
Smith, and Miss De Wolfe. 


To the President of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society. 


My dear Sister,—I have noted with deep 
interest the progress of your work, and have 
long wanted to write you; forl feel that you 
have a claim upon me, and I, also, a claim 
on you. I believe God is with you in your 
work, and trust his blessing may be upon 
each circle formed. Several ladies have 
written to me in behalf of different church so- 
cieties, asking of the condition of women 
here, and of the needs in our work. To some 
I have briefly replied; but thinking others 
may be interested in similar facts, I take the 
liberty of addressing you, and through you 
the Societies. 

There has been commenced at this station a 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
I wish to bring betore the women of your So- 
ciety the need of such a school, and its claims 
on you. 

The condition and influences of heathen 
homes are such as nearly or quite to destroy 
the good impressions received in the mission 
school. In illustration of this, Ihave in mind 
a very bright little girl, who came from a 
heathen home to my school. But her attend- 
ance was yery irregular, and she made no 
progress. Upon inquiry, I found that the 
yearly festivals in the town had so occupied 
ker mind, that it was impossible for her to 
study. I asked the father, who was a hea- 
then, about her, and his reply was: 


“I can do nothing with her. She isso 
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rude, and lazy, and wilful, that we cannot 
manage her at home. We have beaten her 
almost to death, and at times wished her 
dead. It is of no use, I can do nothing with 
her.” 

I encouraged him to tell me just how 
worthless she was, and asked if he would 
miss her, if she went off to the woods. 

**Miss her! No; I should then have some 
peace. As I now live, Iam in great fear of 
the dreadful punishment that awaits me for 
beating her so much.” 

I called the girl, and spoke kindly to her, 
and asked her to come and live with me. I 
felt sure we could get on well, as I never had 
had trouble with her. 

The father said, “Yes, go;” but turning to 
me, said, “She will give you no end of 
trouble.” 

I told him if he would give her to me for 
three years, I would promise for her that she 
would be a good girl. 

She came home with me, and has a place 
with the other girls, and is as happy as a 
bird in its own nest. 

Burman girls need radically 

NEW DOMESTIC AABITS; 
and you can readily understand how impos- 
sible it must be to form these, except in the 
boarding school. 

But our first object in establishing this 
school—the purpose which led us to this land 
—beside which, all other considerations are 
but secondary, is the conversion to Christ of 
those who will be the mothers and guides of 
the next generation. If, after school hours, 
the girl must return to her heathen home, the 
labor of the day will be mostly in vain; the 
character and influence of that home will be 
enough to efface in an hour the impression of 
the day. On the contrary, at the boarding 
school there is a healthy moral tone, in both 
work and recreation; the occupation of the 
entire day will tend to deepen and strengthen 
religious impressions. The school will be a 
family, enjoying morning and evening wor- 
ship, and individual conversation with 
Christians. 

The claim which such a school has upon 
your Society is obvious. It is directly in 
your proposed line of work. Your purpose 
is to reach the women of heathen countries. 


hee 
t 
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You have rightly decided that the best way 
to do this is through women. Accordingly 
you have wisely encouraged sisters, duly 
qualified, to give themselves to this work. 
I am sure you need no words of mine to 
deepen your conviction that the place for 
these sisters, and the first means of securing 
the end proposed, is the school. The climate 
of the country, and the prejudices and habits 
of the people, render efforts in other direc- 
tions comparatively of small value. 


HELP NEEDED. 


Your desire wil! be to make each one of 
your missionaries as useful and efficient as 
possible. Would it not, therefore, be wise 
to aid those now in the field, who have al- 
ready acquired the language, and are now 
engaged in the work? There is no other 
source from which help would be so welcome 
to these laborers as from you. Here is work 
ready for your hand. You can at once begin 
your labor of love. For the school here (in 
Henthada), we want funds to furnish a dor- 
mitory already begun. We also want money 
for the assistant teacher’s salary, and to pro- 
vide the pupils with board, books, and cloth- 
ing. We have, at present, twelve boarders, 
and expect more when the house for them is 
finished. Quite a number of girls come as 
day-scholars; but we can have them, at best, 
but a few hours of the day. If I had the 
money, I could take more in the boarding 
department. 


A single sentence from this letter, omitted 
“above, touches upon a subject of great im- 
portance. ‘The influence of the superin- 
tendent of the school, through the pupils, 
on the parents and friends, is most important 
and valuable.” It is often imagined that a 
teacher will reach only the young. But, 
though heathenism has degraded all social 
relations, and weakened the family tie, it is 
still true in Burmah, as well as here, that a 
sure way to parents’ hearts is through the 
children. When the influence of the teacher 


and the school has once been felt in the fam- 
ily, it will not easily lose its hold there. 
Many cases have occurred, in which parents, 
watching the progress of their children, have 
become interested in the work of Christian 
schools, though not yet themselves converted. 
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The heathen are often filled with wonder that 
a woman can know and do as much as they 
see in these Christian women; while, in the 
families of Christian converts, the teacher is 
recognized as a guide and friend, somewhat 
as was the teacher in our own land, in earlier 
times. Of course, this influence is only in 
its beginning as yet; but it is real, and 
valuable. It need not be said that our la- 
borers are eager to enter all the household 
doors thus opened to them, and to exert a 
personal influence far wider than that of 
teacher upon pupil. They go out as mission- 
aries of the Lord Jesus; not merely to teach 
in schools, but to instruct all whom they may 
be able to reach, in the way of life. 


A SUGGESTION. 


The collector came round to my house the 
other morning for my subscription. 

I had forgotten all about it, and especially 
that it was time for payment. I did not find 
much money in my purse, but I pride myself 
on attending to such matters at once; and so 
I handed her out the dollar. Inwardly I won- 
dered why she could not have come some 
other day, as I needed every cent for my 
shopping in the afternoon. 

She did not seem specially thankful that I 
paid it at once, and so gave her no further 
trouble about it, as I might have done; but 
went on to Say, 

‘I had hoped that you would feel like giv- 
ing more than the subscription.” 

‘Indeed !” said I, in astonishment. 

“Yes,” she replied; ‘‘there are quite a 
number of us who find that we can double 
our subscription, and some can do even 
more. Weare not obliged to limit ourselves 
to a dollar.” 

“I suppose not; but really I can afford no 
more. I have even been thinking whether I 
can afford to give so much.” 

“I do not think I quite understand you” 
said she; ‘‘do you really intend to say that 
you cannot afford to pay one dollar a year to 
send the gospel to the heathen ?” , 

I answered, rather gloomily, “I 
have a large family, and I find it hard work 
now to make the ends meet. My husband 
does net sympathize with me in religious 
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matters, and I do not like to ask him for 
money to give to such objects.” 

“You have however some to spend on 
yourself ?” 

**What is absolutely necessary.” 

We talked a little longer in the same strain, 
and then she left me, without having gained 
her point. When I was alone, I began to 
think of my troubles; and when we count 
them over to ourselves they always seem 
darker and more numerous, as a thunder- 
cloud gathers while we watch it. 

Just as I had arrived at the point of feeling 
myself a martyr, my daughter Julia came 
running into the room to tell me that the 
dressmaker up stairs wished me to come and 
try on my dress. 

‘“‘And mamma,” she added, ‘‘Miss Brown 
has hit upon the loveliest trimming for it, 
that ever was.” 

This roused my interest, and I was soon as 
busily engaged in discussing fringes and lace 
as if there were no trouble in the world. 

‘You must trim it simply, Miss Brown” I 
said; ‘‘I do not wish an expensive trim- 
ming.” 

“Oh! certainly; let me see: we will put 
those short flounces of the same on the un- 
derskirt, and some bows of ribbon between 
them, and” I will not finish the 
description, however interesting it might be: 
but when I asked her what she needed to fin- 
ish it which she did not have, as I was going 
down town to get it, she replied, 

“Well, I guess three yards more of the 
same, and twenty-four yards of ribbon will 
do it.” 

Accordingly, I bought them, and my dress 
was presentable enough to wear to church. 

But as I was getting to sleep that night, I 
suddenly found myself wondering whether 
out of the six or seven dollars which I spent 
for that trimming, I might not have saved 
one for the missionaries. 

The next Sunday, too, at the end of one 
of those searching sermons on not being con- 
formed to the world, which our pastor knows 
how to preach too well for my comfort, I 
happened to look down at my dress, and it 
occurred to me that perhaps it might have 
looked almost as well if the underskirt had 
not been trimmed at all. I must confess 1 
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did not feel quite happy about it; and I haye 
half a mind, in future, to put the strings of 
my private purse, or rather, I should perhaps 
say, the clasp of my porte-monnaie, into the 
Lord’s hands, and consult Him before I buy 
and trim my dresses. 

But then my daughter Julia would think 
that absurd. 

What do you think, Christian sister? I am 
afraid our dresses have hindered the conver- 
sion of the world. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING. 

It will be interesting to our readers to notice 
the success which has attended the efforts of 
other churches, in the missionary work. 

The Woman’s Boarp or Misstons, (Congrega- 
tionlist), at the close of its third year of labor, 
gives the following result. 


Number of Auxiliary Societies, 209 
Missionaries, 36 
** Schools supported, 11 


Native teachers and Bible readers, 40 


The receipts are as follows : — 
Balance in Treastry Dec. 31, 1870. $5,762.44 


Subscriptions and donations, 30,024.32 
Legacies, 15,300.00 
Total. $48,085.76 


From the eleventh annual report of the Wo- 
MAN’S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
we gather the following : — 


Number of Missionaries, ; 30 
ee ‘* Bible readers and teachers, 81 

si ** Schools, 50 
Receipts, $50,731.68 


The Woman’s Foretcn Missionary Society 
or THE Metnopist Episcopat Cuurcn, accord- 
ing to its second annual report, has 614 auxiliary 
societies, with a membership of 26,686. 

Amount raised during the year, $22,731.68 

OUR OWN FIRST YEAR. 

On looking over the history of these societies, 
we find that no one of them, inits first year, ac- 
complished more than we have been able to do. 
From the East and the West we have received 
about $14,000. We now support 9 missionaries, 
5 Bible readers, and 10 girls in schools. While 
with thankful hearts we say, ‘‘Hitherto the Lord 
hath helped us,” we would look forward with 
gladness to broader plans of work and more 
blessed results in the future. 
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WOMAN'S BAPTIST MISSIONARY SsOCI- 
ETY FOR THE WEST. 
HOME WORK. 

At the recent anniversary meeting of the 
Society, Mrs. Dr. Mitchell read the following 
paper containing suggestions of plans for the 
home work: 

When our Missionary Society sprang into 
existence ove year ago, we hardly realized 
the variety and extent of the difficulties in 
the way of practically carrying out our plan. 
Although by a favoring providence, which 
our faith hardly anticipated, there are 135 
auxiliary Circles found in the West, and over 
$4,000 in money has been raised in the short 
space of twelve months, yet hardly a day 
passes when the mail does not bring us an 
inquiry for instruction or advice in regard 
to methods of working. We have organized 
our Circles, they tell us, but how shall we 
carry forward the work with interest? How 
shall we keep alive the flame of missionary 
zeal now newly and wondrously awakened ? 

There is much to be said upon this subject, 
but in attempting to give some suggestions, 
I can perhaps do the most good by mention- 
ing a few plans which have proved success- 
ful under our brief observation. 

MISSION CIRCLE. 

It so happens that in nearly all our church- 
es societies of some kind already exist. 
Where this occurs in small churches, it might 
be undesirable to attempt another organiza- 
tion. In such cases it has been found best to 
convert the existing society once a month 
into a mission Circle where missionary intel- 
ligence is read, the monthly membership fees 
collected, and papers read on some subject 
connected with missions. 

In larger places, however, where it is pos- 
sible to sustain a separate mission Circle, 
much greater zest can be given to the work. 
REGULAR MEETINGS. 

These could have their regular monthly 
meetings, their collectors’ reports, discussion 
upon missionary topics, a committee of cor- 
respondence with the Secretary, and with the 


foreign field, interspersed with religious ex-' 


ercises and appropriate music. An annual 
sermon by the pastor when the year’s work 


is summed up, would add much to the 
interest. 


WORK FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

The First Church in Chicago furnishes a 
notable example of the successful manage- 
ment of a Circle by the young ladies of the 
church. Their monthly meetings have all 
been sustained, notwithstanding the derange- 
ment of the fire, and have raised during the 
year nearly $500. At each successive meet- 
ing a new mission has been taken up and de- 
scribed, with its geographical position and 
general history. 

Another successful experiment is found in 
the Second Church. There, at each meeting, 
a committee was appointed to prepare new 
material for the next, and arrange other ex- 
ercises. Doubtless other churches have 
adopted similar plans with equal success. 
The main object ‘is to combine instruction 
with interest, and diffuse abroad the spirit of 
missions. 


EVERY ONE. 

It is of the utmost importance that every 
individual sister shall be induced at least to 
become an annual member, and that all in 
some way should be provided with the 


HELPING HAND AND MACEDONIAN. 

Above all things much PRAYER should 
characterize the Circles, and if there be sis- 
ters who have musical gifts, these should be 
consecrated to the blessed work. If each 
would contribute according to her best gifts, 
open the napkin that covers dead talents and 
bring them into use, there would be no diffi- 
culties about sustaining with interest the 
monthly meetings. 


PERSEVERANCE. 


We trust and fervently pray that the new 
missionary movement among the women of 
our churches shall be no spasmodic effort, 
but shall enter into, and form a part of, the 
service we are to perform through life for the 
Master. There has been no similar awa- 
kening since the days of soldiers’ aid socie- 
ties, but these ended withthe war. Our war 
will not cease until the heathen are given to 
the Son for his inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for his possession. 

Let us see to it that we give ourselves to 
our mission Circles, and let nothing but 
death hinder our work. 


Woman's Baptist Missionary Society. 
NEW AUXILIARIES. 


The following churches have been reported to us, dur- 
ing the past month, in which work for our cause is com- 
menced.—Will all such please send their name, number 
of members, and names of Officers to the “Helping 
Hand,” 12 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAINE. 
Biddeford. Skowhegan. 
Saco. Norridgewock. 
Dexter. 
Freeport Bangor. 2d church. 
Brunswick and Topsham. Oldtown. 
Hallowell. Rockland. 
Thomaston. Waldoboro. 
Tenants Harbor. Nobleboro. 
Augusta. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Suffield, First church. 
No. of Circles reported this month...........sesee0+2 18 


Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society for the Month of June, 1872. 


All money designed for the WoMAN’s BAPTIST MIS- 
SIONARKY Society should be acompanied by the full 
address of the person who sends it, with the name of 
toon, county and state, and directed to 

Mrs. J. WARREN MERRILL, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASss. 


MAINE, $5 25. 
Weld and Costhag*. Ladies’ of Bap. ch. 5 
W HAMPSHIRE, $34 50. 
Keene, mu... Miss. Soc. Bap. ch. Miss 
Clara H. Carpenter, Treas. 


5 
Milford, Mrs. C. M. G. Wright 2 
Stratham, A friend 1 
Newport, Woman’s Miss. Soc., Ist Bap. ch. 12 
Amherst, Ladies of Bap. ch. 14 00 


p.c 
$14 20. 
Shaftsbury, of Bap. c 
MASSACHUSETTS. $438 04. 

Winchester, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. Miss A. 
Fretch, Treas. 

Charles N. Ballou, Treas. 

Boston, Harvard St. ch. Branch Woman’s Bap. 
Miss. Soc. Miss Susie A. Bailey tr., $25.00 
each fr. Mrs. Dr. — Bailey & Mrs. Dea. 
S. 8. Perkins for L. M 

Boston, Ladies of Rug les St. ch. 

«© Ladies of Charles St. Bap. ch. by Mrs. 

A. J. Loud, 

Mrs. Henry Wood, Charles St. Bap. 


“ 


ch. L. 25 00 
Wakefield. Mrs. M. A. Edmond, to const. Mrs. 

Matha W. Abbot of Wakefield L. M. 25 00 
Reading, Mrs. Julia P. Eaton L. M. 25 00 
Charlestown, 2 fr. Mrs. J. W. Roberts & 1 ea. 

- Mrs. E. Hart & Mrs. G. R, Kelso 1st Bap. 

4 00 
—* Woman’s Miss. Soc. 1st Bap. ch. Mrs. 
E. A. Collins, sec. 25 00 
Newton Upper amd Ladies of Bap. ch. by 

Mrs. W. C. Richard 15 00 
We- ae Class of Tome Ladies in Sab. sch. 

of Bap. c 6 00 
Marlboro, Ladies Sewing Circ. to cons. Mrs. J. 

T. Burhoe L. M. 25 00 
Middleboro, Ladies of Bap. ch. 30 25 
Foxboro, Ladiex of Ba 4 00 


p.ch. 
RHODE ISLAND. $517 05. 
East Greenwich, S. sch. for sup. of Girl care 
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Miss R. Rangoon, Burmah, by 

re 

Valley Valls, Bap. ~~ 8 Soc. Mrs. C. W. Burn- 
ham, sec. & tr. 

East Providence, Ladies Cire. 1st Bap. 
ch. by Mrs. M. H. Bix 

Providence Ladies Mis. "Band, Central Bap. 

ch by Mrs. M. H. Bixby, 
Woman’s Miss. Soc. Jefferson St. 
Bap. ch. Mrs. R. Crossman, tr. 

Providence, Yang Ladies Miss. Asso. of 1st 
Bap. ch. Mrs. A. A. I. Douglas, tr. 100 for 
the use of Mrs. M. J. Knowlton, 100 for the 
use of Miss. Susie E. Haswell, 125 for the 
use of Mrs. J. N. Cushing, and 25 for the use 
of Miss Kate F. Evans. The remaining 51.55 
for general purposes of the Soc.; 400 to cons. 
the omens L. M. , Mrs. J.N.Cush- 
ing. Mrs. M Bixby, Mrs. A. T. Rose, Mrs. 

Binney, Mrs. Henry Jackson, Mrs. 
Richard E. Mrs. Spiller, Mrs. 
Douglas, Mrs. Goodell, Mrs. 
D. L. Brayton, Mrs. MM. ~~ Miss3. 
Susie E. Haswell,, Francis Wayland, 
Mrs. 8. L. Caldwell, Mrs. J. L. Lincoln, and 
Mrs. Aleph P. Luther. 

CONNECTICUT, $237 35. 

Stamford, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. Mrs. 
Susan P. Woolsey, tr. 

wm Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. Miss. Ida 

oo, tr., 25 fr. Mrs. Anna Manning for 
L. M. and to be appropriated to Girls’ sch. 
building, Maulmain, Burmah, under care of 
Miss Susie Haswell; 25 to cons. Mrs. Lizzie 
cay ody L. M. and 51 for general purposes of 
the S 

Suffield, Ist Bap. ch. by C. M. Willard, 

West Meriden, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. Mrs. 
Lyman Clark, tr. 25 ea. fr. Mrs. Lyman Clark 
and Mrs. E. B. Miller, for L. M. 

NEW YORK. $172 76. 

Fredonia, Ladies Miss. Circ. of Bap. ch. by Mis. 
M. H. Bixby, 

Rhinebeck, Ladies of 

Ballston Spa, Ladies of, by Rev. O. Dotige. 

New York, Woman’s Miss. Soc. 1st Bap. ch. 
Mrs. Joseph Brokan, tr. 

Albion, Woman’s Bap. Miss. Soc. Mrs. Julia 


A. Smith, tr. 
NEW JERSEY, $15 00. 
Marcus Hook, Ladies Miss. Cire. of Bap. ch. 
by Mrs. M. H. Bi xby, 


PENNSYLVANIA, $266 50. 

Philadelphia, Ladies Miss. Soc. 2d Bap. ch. by 
Miss Elizabeth A. Fiss, of wh. 25 is for Girls’ 
sch. buiiding, Maulmain, Burmah, under 
care of Miss. Susie Haswell, & bal. "for gen- 
eral purposes of Soc. 

Philadelphia, Ladies Benev. Soc. of North ch. 
for Mrs. Knowlton’s use, Ningpo, China, 

Philadelphia, Woman’s Miss. Soc. Spruce St. 
Bap. ch. Mrs. C. T. Read, tr. 

Philadelphia, Ladies Soc. of Memorial ch. for 
Girls’ sch. building, Maulmaip, Burmah, 
under care of Miss Susie Haswell, ; 

Germantown, Woman’s Miss. Soc. 2d ch. 

INDIANA, $50 00 

Indianapolis, Young Ladies of Indianapolis 
Institute, tow. sup. of Miss Rosa H. Adums, 
Henthada, Burmah, & to cons. Mrs. Lucien 
Hayden & Miss Rebecca J. a rage L. M. 
by Lucien den Supt. of Y. L. 

PERRITORY, nei 00. 

Lodi, Mrs. . Coppoe, 

CALIFORNIA, $28 00. 

Oakland, Woman’s Mission for Women, Ist 
Bap. ch. Mrs. L. L. O. Jameson, tr. 


30 00 
14 00 
4 25 
50 00 
17 % 


101 00 
15 00 


65 75 


25 00 
48 00 
4 00 
79 08 


16 68 


15 00 


50 00 
50 00 
67 00 


84 00 
15 50 


50 00 
100 


28 00 


Total receipts from April 1, to July 1, 1872..... 5,501 98 
HANNAH B. MERRILL, Treasurer. 


364 
401 55 
| 
25 
14 20 
43 00 
60 00 
104 04 
25 00 
21 75 


